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194 MY FRIEND: 


MY FRIEND: A PORTRAIT. 


Nort of the happy souls who sing 
Is he - heart loves best ; 

His speech is not a magic thing, 
His thoughts but poorly drest. 


His path lies not among the great, 
Their praise he doth not speak ; 
He dwells ’mid those of mean estate, 

The lowly and the meek. 


He is not beauteous as a god, 
As nature’s kings should be ; - 
No eye would note him in a crowd, 
Nor heart leap up to see. 


No guerdons of the world are his, 
Nor honors, wealth, nor praise ; 
Small is his share of outward bliss, 

Laborious are his days. 


But ah! could others read aright 
That mind so pure and fair, 

How would they envy his delight, 
His joy beyond compare! 


Whilst we aspire to heavenly things, 
In vision faint and dim, 

His spirit mounts on golden wings, 
And all is clear to him. ° 


Whilst we lament man’s evil days, 
By pain and wrong opprest, 

, His lips are ever proud to praise, 

. Bright hopes burn in his breast. 


His joys come hardly once a year, 
Whilst sorrows crowd apace — 

To him each day is glad and fair, 
The world a blessed place. 


So small, so great, his pleasures are, 
Alternate sage and child, 

He looks with rapture on a star, 
A tiny floweret wild. 


What marvels poets see and hear, 
All learn when he is by : 

Music affects the heedless ear ; 
Beauty the careless eye. 


He chooseth not, but teaches all, 
And gladdens without heed ; 
His mind like dews of heaven fall, 

On those who stand in need. 


Ill fortune halteth at his door, 
And sorrows pass not by : 
They leave him tranquil as before, 
ith spirit calm and high. 


His treasure none can take by stealth, 
His portion none destroy, 

Since things unseen are all his wealth, 
And nature all his joy! 


Nor is he niggard of his hoard, 
He largely gives his own: 

A beauteous thought, a kindling word, 
A glimpse of worlds unknown. 





PORTAIT, ETC. 


For none so full of love as he, 
His wisdom hath no end ; 
The proudest on his bended knee 
Might pray for such a friend. 
Good Words. M. B. 


RAIN. 


More than the wind, more than the snow, 
More than the sunshine, I love rain; 
Whether it droppeth soft and low, 
Whether it rusheth amain. 


Dark as the night, it spreadeth its wings, 

Slow and silently up on the hills ; 

Then sweeps o’er the vale, like a steed that 
springs 

From the grasp of a thousand wills. 


Swift sweeps under heaven the raven cloud’s 


flight ; 
And the Tons, and the lakes, and the main, 
Lie belted beneath with steel-bright light, 
The light of the swift-rushing rain. 


On evenings of summer, when sunlight is low, 

Soft the rain falls from opal-hued skies ; 

And the flowers the most delicate summer can 
show, 

Are not stirred by its gentle surprise. 


It falls on the pools, and no wrinkling it makes, 
But touching, melts in, like the smile 

That sinks in the face of a dreamer; but breaks 
Not the calm of his dream’s happy wile. 


The grass rises up as ft falls on the meads ; 
The Bird softlier sings in his bower ; 
And the circles of gnats circle on like winged 
seeds, 
Through the soft sunny lines of the shower. 
EBENEZER JONES, 


TO THE FINEST OF FRUITS. 
(Sung in August by a Sub-Editor.) 


Let others praise the mellow peach, 
The luscious grape, the golden pine ; 
But oh, within my modest reach, 
I know a fruit that’s more divine. 
’Mid fragrant groves of orange flower 
Let bridegroom roam! But weave my crown 
Of gooseberries that, sweet or sour, 
Bloom when the world is out of town! 


When silencé holds the Lady’s Mile, 

And daily sheets, grown empty too, 
Hail, with a glad and greeting smile 

The little earthquake from Peru— 
The avalanche —the hot pursuit 

Of luggage lost — all things that bore ! 
Sey, what can match the cheery fruit 

hat blooms till town is full once more ! 


Punch. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
MARTIN JOSEPH ROUTH.* 


THREE-AND-TWENTY years have run 
their course since the grave closed over a 
venerable member of the University of 
Oxford, who, more than any other person 
within academic memory, formed a con- 
necting link between the present and the 
past. Ina place of such perpetual flux as 
Oxford, the stationary figures attract unu- 
sual attention. When a man has been 
seen to goin and out of the same college 
portal for thirty or forty years, he gets 
reckoned as much a part of the place as 
the dome of the Radcliffe or the spire of 
St. Mary’s. But here was one who had 
presided over a famous college long enough 
to admit one hundred and eighty-three fel- 
lows, two hundred and thirty-four demies, 
and one hundred and sixty-two choristers. 
The interval which his single memory 
bridged over seemed fabulous. He was 
personally familiar with names which to 
every one else seemed to belong to history. 
William Penn’s grandson had been his 
intimate friend. A contemporary of Ad- 
dison (Dr. Theophilus Leigh, master of 
Balliol) had pointed out to him the situa- 
tion of Addison’s rooms. He had seen 
Dr. Johnson, in his brown wig, scrambling 
up the steps of University College. A 
lady told him that her mother remembered 
seeing King Charles II. walking with his 
dogs round “the parks” at Oxford (when 
the Parliament was held there during the 
plague in London); and, at the approach 
of the heads of Houses, who tried to fall 
in with him, “ dodging” by the cross path 
to the other side. (His Majesty’s dogs, 
by the way, were highly offensive to the 
heads.) It seemed no exaggeration when, 
in the dedication prefixed to a volume of 
lectures, published in 1838, Dr. Newman 
described “ Martin Joseph Routh, D.D., 
president of Magdalen College,” as one 
“ who had been reserved to report to a for- 
getful generation what was the theology of 
their fathers.” He was every way a mar- 
vel. Spared to fulfil a century of years of 
honorable life, he enjoyed the use of his 


* 1. Platonis Euthydemus et Gorgias: recensuit, 
vertit, notasque suas adjecit Martinus Josephus 
Routh, A.M., 1784. 

2. Tres breves Tractatus. Ab eodem, 1854. 
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remarkable faculties to the very last. His 
memory was unimpaired; his “eye was 


not dim.” More than that, he retained till 
his death his relish for those studies of 
which he had announced the first-fruits for 
publication in 1788. The sentiment of 
reverence with which he was regarded was 
not unmixed with wonder. He had be- 
come an historical personage long before 
the time of his departure. When at last 
it became known that he had gone the way 
of all flesh, it was felt that with the presi- 
dent of Magdalen College had vanished 
guch an amount of ¢radition as had prob- 
ably never been centred*in any single 
member of the university before. 

No detailed memoir of this remarkable 
man has yet been attempted, and such a 
work is no longer likely to appear — which 
is to be regretted. Thirty years hence it 
will be impossible to produce any memoir 
of him at all: and the question we have 
ourselves often complainingly asked con- 
cerning other ancient worthies will be re- 
peated concerning Dr. Routh: Why did 
no one give us at least an outline of his 
history, describe his person, preserve a 
few specimens of his talk, — in short, 
leave usasketch? Antiquarian biography 
is at once the most laborious and the most 
unreadable kind of writing. Bristling with 
dates, it never for an instant exhibits ¢he 
man. We would exchange all our “ Lives ” 
of Shakespeare for such an account of him 
as almost any of his friends eould have 
furnished in a single evening. Ben Jon- 
son’s incidental notice of his conversation 
is our one actual glimpse of the poet zx 
society. Inlike manner, Dr. John Byrom’s 
description of a scene at which Bishop 
Butler was present, is the only Jersonal 
acquaintance we enjoy with the great phil- 
osophic divine of the last century. And 
this shall suffice in the way of apology for 
what follows. 

Not far from Beverley, in the East Rid- 
ing, is a village which, early in the twelfth 
century, gave its name to the knightly fam- 
ily of Routhe or De Ruda, lords of the 
manor in 1192. A cross-legged warrior in 
Routh church is supposed to represent Sir 
John de Routhe, who joined the Crusades 
in 1319. A brass within the chancel cer- 
tainly commemorates his namesake who 
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died in 1557 (“strenuus vir Fohannes 
Routh de Routh chevalier, et nobilis con- 
thoralis ejus Domina Agnes”). The 
president’s immediate ancestors resided at 
Thorpefield, a hamlet of Thirsk, where his 
grandfather was born. Peter Routh (1726 
-1802), a man of piety and learning (edu- 
cated at Caius College, Cambridge, and 
instituted in 1753 to the consolidated rec- 
tories of St. Peter and St. Margaret, South 
Elmham, Suffolk), became the father of 
thirteen children (six sons and seven daugh- 
ters), of whom the subject of this memoir 
was the eldest. “I was born” (he says of 
himself) “at St. Margaret’s, South Elm- 
ham, in Suffolk, September 18th, 1755.” 
Strange to relate, although throughout the 
eighteenth century he kept his birthday on 
the 18th, he ever after kept it on the nine- 
teenth day of September. 

Martin Joseph was named after his 
great-uncles and godfathers, the Rev. 
Martin Baylie, D.D., of Wicklewood, in 
Norfolk (his mother’s maternal uncle), and 
the Rev. Joseph Bokenham, M.A., the 
learned rector of Stoke Ash, who stood to 
him in the same relation on his father’s 
side. Like the rest of his brothers and 
sisters, he was baptized immediately after 
his birth.* His mother, Mary, daughter of 
Mr. Robert Reynolds of Harleston, was 
the granddaughter of Mr. Christopher 
Baylie, of the same place, a descendant 
from Dr. Richard Baylie, president of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, in 1660, who mar- 
ried a niece of Archbishop Laud. Her first 
cousin and namesake died in giving birth 
to Richard Heber, who represented the 
University of Oxford in Parliament from 
1821 to 1826. 

When elected to the headship of his 
college in 1791, it appears, from some 
memoranda in his hand (written on the 
back of a letter of congratulation), that the 
event set him on recalling the dates of the 
chief incidents in his thirty-six previous 
years of life. The second entry is: 
“1758. Removed to Beccles.” So that 
Peter Routh transferred his family thither 
when Martin was but three years old ; and 


* One of Peter Routh’s children was baptised on the 
fifth day ; two on the fourth ; four (Martin being of the 
number) on the third day; one on the second day; 
three on the first day after birth. 





at Beccles eight out of the nine brothers 
and sisters born subsequently to 1758 were 
baptized. The reason of this change of 
residence does not appear; for Peter 
Routh only held the living of Beccles for 
“old Bence ” (as the Rev. Bence Sparrow 
was familiarly called) from 1764 to 1774; 
and it was not till the last-named year that 
he became master of the Beccles school. 
At Beccles, at all events, Martin spent all 
his studious boyhood, being educated by 
his learned father until he was nearly fif- 
teen years of age (1770), when he went up 
to Oxford, and became (thirty-first of 
May)a commoner of Queen’s College : the 
provost at that time being Dr. Thomas 
Fothergill, who in 1773-4 was vice-chan- 
cellor. 

Oxford a hundred and eight years ago! 
What a different place it must have been ! 
The boy of fifteen, weary of his long jour- 
ney by execrable roads rendered perilous 
by highwaymen, at last to his delight 
catches sight of Magdalen tower, and is 
convinced that he has indeed reached Ox- 
ford. It is May, and all is beautiful. He 
comes rolling over o/d Magdalen Bridge (a 
crazy structure which fell down in 1772); 
looks up with awe as he enters the city by 
the ancient gate which spans the High 
Street (“ East Gate,” demolished in 1771), 
and finally alights from the “flying ma- 
chine” (as the stage-coach of those days 
was called) “at John Kemp’s, over 
against Queen’s College,” z.e. at the Angel 
Tavern, where coffee was first tasted in 
Oxford in 1650. President Routh could 
never effectually disentangle himself from 
the memory of the days when he first 
made acquaintance with Oxford. “Sir,” 
said one of the tutors in 1850, or therea- 
bouts, “Mr. Such-an-one has only just 
made his appearance in college ” (he came 
out of Suffolk, and a fortnight of the Octo- 
ber term had elapsed) ; “I suppose you will 
send him down?” “ Ah, sir,” said: the old 
man thoughtfully, “the roads in Suffolk — 
the roads, sir—are very bad at this time 
of the year.” “But, Mr. President, he 
didn’t come by the road!” “ The roads, 
sir” (catching at the last word), “the 
roads in winter, I do assure you, sir, are 
very bad for travelling.” “But he didn’t 
come by the road, sir, he came dy rail /” 





























“Eh, sir? The— what did you say? I 
don’t know anything about shat /” waving 
his hand as if the tutor had been talking to 
him of something in the moon. 

To return to the Oxford of May 1770, 
and to the Routh of fifteen. When he sal- 
lied forth next day to reconnoitre the place 
of his future abode, he beheld tene- 
ments of a far more picturesque type than — 
except in a few rare instances — now meet 
the eye. In front of those projecting, gro- 
tesque, and irregular houses there was as 
yet no foot-pavement, the only specimen of 
that convenience being before St. Mary’s 
Church. The streets were paved with 
small pebbles, a depressed gutter in the 
middle of each serving to collect the rain. 
At the western extremity of High Street 
rose Otho Nicholson’s famous conduit 
(removed to Nunel:am in 1787), surmounted 
by figures of David and Alexander the 
Great, Godfrey of Boulogne and King 
Arthur, Charlemagne and James I., Hector 
of Troy and Julius Cesar. Behind it a 
vastly different Carfax Church from the 
present came to view, where curfew rang 
every night at eight o’clock, and two giants 
struck the hours ona bell. Passengers up 
Cornmarket (just behind St. Michael’s 
Church), as they glided through the an- 
cient city gate called “ Bocardo” —once 
the prison of Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer, and till 1771 a place of confinement for 
debtors — were solicited to deposit a dole 
in the hat let down by a string from the 
window overhead. As yet neither the 
Radcliffe Infirmary nor the Observatory 
was built. The way to Worcester Col- 
lege lay through a network of narrow pas- 
sages, and was pronounced undiscovera- 
ble. St. Giles’s, on the other hand, was 
deemed a “rus in urbe, having all the ad- 
vantages of town and country — planted 
with a row of elms on either side, and 
having a parterre of green before the sev- 
eral houses.” _ “ Canditch ” was seriously 
encroached upon by a terrace in front of 
Balliol College, shaded by lofty elms, and 
resembling that before St. John’s. The 
unwonted breadth acquired for the street 
when this excrescence was at last removed 
caused its old appellation to disappear in 
favor of “ Broad Street.” A double row 
of posts — where boys played leapfrog — 
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marked the northern limit of St. Mary’s 
Churchyard. The ‘Radcliffe Library was 
a rotunda without railings. Hart Hall 
(which had come to be called “ Hertford 
College,” and which resumed its title yes- 
terday after its disuse for fifty years) had 
no street front; and where “ Canterbury 
Quad” now stands there were yet to be 
seen traces of the ancient college of 
which Wickliffe is said to have been war- 
den, and Sir Thomas More a member. 
St. Peter’s Vicarage still occupied the 
north-east angle of St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, — where its site is commemorated 
by an inscription from the president’s pen. 
It was but fifteen years since, that on St. 
John Baptist’s day the last sermon had 
been preached in the open air from the 
stone pulpit in front of Magdalen College 
chapel (and a pleasant sight it was): the 
vice-chancellor, proctors, and masters oc- 
cupying seats in the quadrangle ; the walls 
being adorned with green boughs and 
flowers, the ground covered with rushes 
and grass; and all in order to create the 
illusion that the preaching “ resembled 
that of John the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness,” * 

The university life of 1770 presented 
even a greater contrast. The undergradu- 
ates rose early, but spent their days in 
idleness. Practically, the colleges were 
without discipline. Tutors gave no lec- 
tures. It is difficult to divine how a 
studiously-disposed youth was to learn 
anything. “I should like to read some 
Greek,” said John Miller of Worcester to 


his tutor, some thirty years later. “ Well, 
and what do you want toread?” “Some 
Sophocles.” “Then come _ to-morrow 


morning at nine o’clock.” He went, and 
read a hundred lines: but could never 
again effect an entrance. This state of 
things was effectually remedied by the 
examination statute and by the publication 
of the class-list; but neither came into 
effect till the year 1801. The dinner-hour 
was two; and for an hour previous, the 
impatient shout of “ Zoxsor / tonsor /” was 
to be heard from every casement. The 
study, or inner room, was reserved for the 


* Jones’ “‘ Life of Horne,” prefixed to his ‘‘ Works,” 
vol. i., 117. Pointer’s “‘Oxonmiensis Academia,” p, 
66. Peshall, ad jin., p. 31. 
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“ powdering.” Blue coats studded with 
bright buttons, shorts and buckles, was 
the established costume. A passage 
from Scripture was read during dinner. 
At eight, all supped on broiled bones and 
beer. There was not to be seen till long 
after a carpet in a single Oxford common- 
room: what need to add that undergradu- 
ates were without carpets? The “dons” 
frequented some adjoining tavern or 
coffee-house. Mr. Wyatt’s premises in 
High Street (known at that time as 
“Tom’s Coffee-house ”) were the favorite 
resort of seniors and juniors alike. The 
undergraduates drank and smoked in the 
front room below, as well as in the large 
room overhead which looks down on the 
street. The older men, the choice spirits 
of the university, formed themselves into 
a club which met in a small inner apart- 
ment on the ground-floor (remembered as 
“the House of Lords”’), where ¢hey also 
regaled themselves with pipes, beer, and 
wine. The ballot-boxes of the club are 
preserved, and the ancient .Chippendale 
chairs (thanks to the taste of their present 
owner) still stand against the walls. 
Drunkenness was, unquestionably, at that 
time the prevailing vice of Oxford. Irre- 
ligion reigned; not unrebuked, indeed, 
oy not frowned down, either. It would 

e only too easy to produce anecdotes in 
illustration of both statements. Should it 
not be remembered, when such discredita- 
ble details are brought before our notice, 
that our universities perforce at all times 
reflect the manners and spirit of the age ; 
and that it is unreasonable to isolate the 
Oxford of 1770 from the England of the 
same period? The latter part of the eigh- 
- teenth century was a coarse time every- 
where; and the low ‘standard which 
prevailed in church matters outside the 
university is but too notorious. Only be- 
cause her lofty traditions and rare oppor- 
tunities set her on a pinnacle apart, does 
the Oxford of those days occasion aston- 
ishment and displeasure. 

Such was the state of things when 
young Routh became a commoner of 
Queen’s. Jacobite sentiments he found 
universally prevalent, and he espoused 
them the more readily because they fell in 
with the traditions of his family. He was 
remarkable even as a boy. “I like that 
little fellow in blue stockings,” said the 
second Earl Temple (afterwards Marquis 
of Buckingham), with whom Routh used 
to argue, when he met him in a friend’s 
rooms. (“I suppose,” remarked the 
president, at the end of eighty years, “ trey 
weren't very tasty.”) But the topic of the 





hour was the act of Parliament which had 
been just obtained for the improvement 
of the city, — an act which in a few years 
effectually transformed ancient into mod- 
ern Oxford, Meanwhile Dr. George 
Horne and Dr. Thomas Randolph were 
pointed out as the most conspicuous di- 
vines in the university; Dr. Kennicott as 
the most famous Hebraist; Tom Warton 
as the most brilliant wit. In the very next 
year young Routh migrated from Queen’s 
to Magdalen. The record survives in his 
own writing: “1771, July 24th. I was 
elected a demy of Magdalen, on the nom- 
ination of the president, Dr. Horne.” 
And now he came under improved 
influences —the best, it may be sus- 
pected, which the university had at that 
time to offer. Dr. Benjamin Wheeler, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in 1776, was 
a fellow of the college (“ my learned friend, 
Dr. Wheeler,” as Dr. Johnson calls him) ; 
and Dr. John Burrough was his tutor. 
Especially is it to be considered that 
young Routh now lived under the eye of 
Dr. Horne, who was still engaged on his 
commentary on the Psalms. It is impos- 
sible to avoid suspecting that the character 
and the pursuits of this admirable person 
materially tended to confirm in Martin 
Joseph Routh that taste for sacred learn- 
ing which was destined afterwards to bear 
such remarkable fruits. He listened to 
Horne’s sermons in the College Chapel 
and at St. Mary’s; and at the president’s 
lodgings met every one who at that time 
was most distinguished in or out of the 
university for learning, ability, or good- 
ness, 

The youth (for we are speaking of a boy 
of sixteen) had already established the 
practice of returning to Beccles once a 
year, and spending some part of the sum- 
mer vacation under his parents’ roof. 
This annual visit went on till 1792. On 
such occasions it is remembered that he 
sometimes “ acted as the assistant or sub- 
stitute of his father in the schoolroom, 
where his presence was always welcomed 
by the pupils, on account of his urbane 
manner and the happy ease with which he 


communicated information.”* In 1774 ° 


(Februaty 5th) he took his B. A. degree; 
and it was intended that he should at once 
“go down.” The interval before he could 
be ordained was to have been passed at 
Beccles. His father had a large family to 
provide for: two children had been born 
to him since Martin had gone up to Ox- 


* The Fauconberge Memorial (privately printed), 
1849, P- 37+ 























nses of an uni- 
versity education already pressed some- 
what Neatly on the domestic exchequer. 

“I hope by this time you have passed 
the pig-market,” writes the anxious parent 
(February 4th, 1774), indulging in an allu- 
sion which will bt‘ intelligible at least to 
Oxford men. Then follow directions as 
to what the son was to do with his effects 
before his departure : — 


This I mention [proceeds the writer] on the 
supposition of your not having a very near 
rospect of returning to college, which must 
the case unless somewhat approaching toa 
maintenance could be contrived for you there ; 
since, as you must be aware, your education 
hitherto has been full as much as my circum- 
stances will allow of. The particulars now 
occurring for the refreshment of your memory 
are all your clothes, linen, sheets, and table- 
linen, spoons, and such books as you think 
may be useful, if Wormall should become your 
pupil, in the use of the globes and a smatter- 
ing of astronomy. . . . Whether you will have 
heard the bad news from London, I cannot 
tell; but, by a letter from Kelsale on Wednes- 
day, we are informed of the death of Mrs. 
Heber, who was brought to bed of a son, heir 
to an entailed estate of 1,500/, per annum, on 
old Christmas Day. 


His election to a fellowship at Magdalen 
(July 25th, 1775) determined Routh’s sub- 
sequent career. 
— one of whom (Edward South Thurlow) 
was a nephew of the lord chancellor and 
of the bishop; Granville Penn was the 
other. And now Routh gave himself up 
to study. He proceeded M.A. in 1776; 
was appointed college librarian in 1781; 
and, in 1784 and 1785, judior dean of arts, 
enjoying the satisfaction in the latter year 
of on. his brother (Samuel) admitted 
demy. He had already been elected proc- 
tor,* in which capacity he was present at 
an entertainment given to George III., 
who, with Queen Charlotte, visited the 
university about this time. The first symp- 
toms of the king’s subsequent malady had 
not yet appeared: but Routh, in describ- 
ing the scene, while he did full justice to 
the intelligence and activity which marked 
the king’s face and-conversation (he sat 
opposite to him), dwelt on the restlessness 
of his eye and manner, — which was after- | 
wards but too easily explained. 

It was the belief of Mrs. Routh, on be- 
ing interrogated in her widowhood on the 
subject, that when “her dear man” first 
went to Oxford, he interchanged letters 
with his father weekly. The impression 


ford in 1770; and the e 


* “1784, April. I was elected senior proctor of the 


S. note. 
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He undertook two pupils | ¥ 





university in my twenty-ninth year.’? — 
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may have resulted from the very active 
correspondence which certainly went on, 
as long as life lasted, between Peter Routh 
at Beccles and his son at Magdalen. A 
mere scantling of the father’s letters sur- 
vive ; but they betoken a good and thought- 
ful person: grave, yet always cheerful; 
affectionate, and with an occasional dash 
of quiet humor. Between the two there 
evidently prevailed entire unity of senti- 
ment. Peter Routh keeps “ Martin ” in- 
formed of what is passing in his neighbor- 
hood; tells him the rumors which from 
time to time reach remote Suffolk; and 
relieves his parental anxiety by communi- 
cating the concerns of their own immedi- 
ate circle. The son, in return, chronicles 
his pursuits and occupations, which are, 
in fact, Ads studies; and until long after 
he is thirty years of age — throughout his 
father’s lite, in short — submits his compo- 
sitions as deferentially to his judgment as 
when he was a boy of fifteen. “I do not 
recollect” (he wrote in 1791, with refer- 
ence to his dedication of the “ Reliquiz ” 
to the bishops of the Scottish Church) 
“that I was indebted for any alteration of 
the original dedication I sent my father, 
except in two instances. I adopted the 
words non nisi precarium, and the fine 
sentence, ef ipsi emineatis in principibus 
ude.” It is with reference to the speech 
which, in pursuance of ancient custom, 
Martin had to deliver at the expiration of 
his proctorship, that his father sends him 
the following shrewd remarks (April 3rd, 
1786) on writing a speech for delivery : — 

In regard to the part of your speech tran- 
scribed in your last, I have to remark that 
upon revising it you must pay. a particular 
attention to your own manner of speaking, and 
how the periods run off your own tongue ; 
and that probably where you find an obstruc- 
tion it will arise from the feet not being suffi- 
ciently varied, or the same endings or cases 
following close upon each other. A little 
change, I think, would improve a clause which 
struck me for the last reason, viz. “Si animos 


ex desidi improbaque muneris mei executione 


graviori iciu,” etc. Alter this, if you please, 


to ger and the accusative, and think of a better 
word than executio, Again, change some 
words which occur too often in so short a com- 
position, as orator, oratio, and munus. After 
cum, which you begin with, the subjunctive 
should follow, according to classical usage, 
even where the sense is positive and without 
contingency. Not but I believe there are in- 
stances to the contrary. , 


At the end of a fortnight, the father 
enters into minuter criticism, and discov- 
ers excellent scholarship. But the corre- 
spondence is not by any means always of 
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this severe t Father and son wrote 
about books, because learning was with 
both a passion ; and about divinity, because 
it was evidently uppermost in the heart of 
either. As a rule, however, these letters 
have a purely ome flavor ; and sometimes, 
when Martin lets out incidentally what a 
very studious life he is leading, he draws 
down on himself affectionate rebuke. “It 
may be grown trite by repetition, and I 
shall not render it more irksome by pro- 
lixity: air and exercise, and, above all, 
the cold bath is what you must pluck up 
resolution to make use of.” The hint was 
not thrown away. A shower-bath contin- 
ued to be a part of the president’s bed- 
room furniture till the day of his death. 


I am glad you find more entertainment in 
Tertullian than I am afraid I could do my- 
self. All I know of him is from quotations, 
very frequently met with, which have seldom 
failed of puzzling me with some enigmatical 
quaintness.* 


Next year, Peter Routh writes : — 


Your acquaintance with the Fathers is leav- 
ing me far behind; and I am apprehensive of 
not being qualified to talk with you about 
them when we meet. By the way, Sam has 
given me some little hope of seeing you ina 
wig, which I look forward to as the breaking 
of a spell which has counteracted most of 
your purposes of exertion, excursion, and 
amusement.t 


Occasionally the old man indulges ina 
little pleasantry, and many a passage 
proves that he was by no means deficient 
in genuine humor. One of his daughters 
(“ Polly ”) was qualifying herself to under- 
take a school. After explaining the young 
lady’s aspirations, he suddenly breaks off : 


But I think it is not impossible, from the 
rapid steps taken by our present maccaroni 
towards working a confusion in the sexes, that 
if you should ever choose to be a school- 
master yourself, you may want her assistance 
to finish the education of your boys by giving 
them a taste, and a dexterity upon occasion, 
for tambour-work and embroidery. 


It is, however, when he is communicat- 
ing to his son some piece of local intelli- 
gence, entertaining him with the doings of 
some familiar friend of his early days, that 
Peter Routh’s wit flows most freely : — 


Last Tuesday, Mr. Elmy derived immensity 
of happiness from the apotheosis of his daugh- 
ter. Lest the rite should be disgraced by 
inferiority in the sacrificing priest, Mr. Pre- 


* Beccles, May 18th, 1786. 
t jay sth, 1787. 
+ June gth, 1773. 


bendary Wodehouse came over upon the  oc- 
casion. I rather think Sam Carter is maki 

a first attack on Miss ——, who has lately h 
an addition of 2,000/. to her fortune. ed- 
dings have been very rife here for half a year 
past.* 

In the ensuing August (Martin being 
then in Warwickshire), “Ought I ” (asks 
his father) “to run the hazard of spoiling 
aad visit to Dr. Parr by transmitting Mr. 

rowne’s report that Miss Dibdin is not 
there, but on the eve of marriage to a gen- 
tleman in the Commons?” Ten years 
had elapsed when Peter Routh writes: 
“If you do not exert yourself shortly, 
your friend Boycatt is like to get the start 
of you at last in the matrimonial chase.” ¢ 

ne more extract from this correspond- 
ence shall suffice. It refers to a public 
transaction which was recent in July 1790, 
and recalls two names which were still 
famous fifty years ago, or, as the writer 
would have said, “ agone :” — 


The immaculate patriots, so worthy of trust 
and honor, are showing themselves every day 
more and more in their true colors. Havi 
gotten a substitute for their old calves’-hea 
clubs, they figure away with it to purpose. At 
Yarmouth (where, by the way, but for the ter- 
giversation of Lacon, the Church candidate, 
they would have been foiled at the election) 
an anniversary feast was held, Dr. Aikin in 
the chair, in the national cockade. He had 
been till very lately looked upon as a candid 
moderate Dissenter ; but has now vented his 
rancor in a pamphlet which it has been 
thought proper to buy in. His sister, Mrs. 
Barbauld, has signalized herself in like man- 
ner. 


The first-fruits of Routh’s studies saw 
the light in 1784 (the year of his senior 
proctorship), when he was twenty-nine 
years of age. It was a critical edition of 
the “Euthydemus” and “Gorgias” of 
Plato, with notes and various readings 
filling the last 157._pages: a model of con- 
scientious labor and careful editorship, 
which will enjoy the abiding esteem of 
scholars. It was dedicated to Dr. Thur- 
low, bishop of Lincoln and dean of St. 
Paul’s, brother of Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, whose epitaph in the Temple Church 
Routh wrote.§ 

But though the classics were ever 


* May 18th, 1786. 

t August roth, 1786. 

+ Bungay, February rsth, 1796. Concerning the 
Rev. W. Boycatt, see the *‘ Reliquiz,”’ vol. ii., p. 329. 

§ It is printed by Lord Campbell in his “Lives of 
the Chancellors” (v. 632), but “‘merendo” a 


instead of “‘ merendi,” which provoked the old presi- 
dent immensely. ‘‘His Scotch Latin, sir!’ he ex- 





claimed indignantly to one who alluded to the fate his 
inscription had experienced. 
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Routh’s delight, and scholarship amounted 
with him to a passion, he had long since 

iven his heart to.something nobler far 
than was ever “ dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy ” of ancient Greece or Rome. Having 
already laid his foundations deep and 
strong, he proceeded to build upon them. 
Next to the Scriptures (to his great honor, 
be it said), he saw clearly from the first, 
notwithstanding the manifold discourage- 
ments of the age in which his lot was cast, 
the importance to one who would be a 
well-furnished divine of a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the patristic writings. Next to 
the Scriptures; for, like every true “ mas- 
ter in Israel,” he was profoundly versed 
in them. This done, besides the acts of 
the early councils and the ecclesiastical 
historians, he is found to have resolutely 
read through the chief of the Greek and 


Latin fathers ; taking them, as far as prac- | 7 


ticable, in their chronological order:— 
Irenzus, Origen, Hippolytus, Clemens 


- Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Didy- 


mus, among the Greeks; Tertullian, Cyp- 
rian, Optatus, Jerome, Augustine, among 
the Latins. He was ordained deacon at 
Park Street Chapel, Grosvenor Square, 
by Philip, Bishop of Norwich, December 
21st, 1777. 

The nature and extent of his patristic 
reading at this time may be inferred with 
sufficient accuracy from a mere inspection 
of his MS. notes in a little interleaved 
copy of the N. T. (Amsterdam, 1639) ; 
into the frequent blank pages of which it is 
evident that he had been in the habit from 
a very early period — indeed, he retained 
the habit to the end of his life —of in- 
serting references to places in the writings 
of the fathers where he met with anything 
unusually apposite, in illustration of any 
particular text. On the fly-leaf of the 
first volume of this book (for it had been 
found necessary to bind the volume into 
two) is found the following memorandum, 
which (as the writing shows) must have 
been made quite late in life : — 


Quz in sequentibus quasi meo Marte inter- 
pretatus sum, ea inter legendum libros sacros 
ame scripta sunt, raro adhibitis ad consilium 
interpretibus recentioribus, qui meliora for- 
tasse docuissent.— M. F R. 

At vero initio cceptis his adnotationibus, et 
per longum tempus, meum judicium iis inter- 


ponere haud consuevi; dum quidquid mihi. 


auctores veteres legenti ad illustrandam S. 
Scripturam faciens occurreret, illud hic indi- 
care volebam. 


The foregoing statement as to what had 


been his own actual practice is fully borne 
out by the contents of these interesting 
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little tomes, where all the earlier notes con- 
sist of references to the fathers, followed 
occasionally by brief excerpts from their 
writings. In a later hand are found ex- 

ressions of the writer’s individual opin- 
ion; while the latest annotations of all, or 
among the latest, are little more than 
references to Scripture. These last are 
often written in a hand rendered tremu- 
lous by age. A few specimens will not 
perhaps be unwelcome. When a young 
man, he had written against St. Mark xiii. 
32, “Vid. Irene. L. 2,-c. 28, p. 158, ed. 
Massueti. Exponere conatus est Didy- 
mus, L. 3, De Trin. c. 22, et Tertull. adv. 
Praxeam, c. 26.” Long after, he added, . 
“Non est inter ea, que ostendit Filio 
Pater, ut hominibus significet, diei illius 
cognitio, Confer S. Joan. v. 19, 20, et 
cap. xiv. 28, et xv. 15, et xvi. 13, et Act. i. 


The following is his note on 1 St. John 
v.6: “¢.’ idaroc cal aiwarog, Deus et Homo. 
Vid. Reliq. Sacr. vol. i. p. 170, et p. 171, 
de hoc et commatibus sequentibus. In- 
terpretatio eorum impediri mihi videtur 
accessionibus Latinis.” And on ver. 16: 
“ori duotpia mpdc Oavarov, Fortasse desig- 
natur peccatum de quo Dominus noster in 
evangelio pronuntiat.” On St. Luke i. 
32, he writes: “Ostenditur his verbis 
Maria ex Jude tribu orta.” On v. 23: 
“Ti éoriv ebxomarepov, etc. Sensus verbo- 
rum est, ti éovv, etc. An facilius est 
dicere, etc.” On ix. 27: “ &w¢ dv idwot rv 
Baceiav rod eo, Vidend. annon istud de 
sequentibus exponendum sit. Confer 
comm. 26 et 32" On xiii. 11: “ rvedpa 
éodeveiac. Confer Marc. 9, 17, &yovra mveipa 
Gdadov, Hujus capitis comm. 16. Satane 
attribuit infirmitatem mulieris ipse Domi- 
nus, ac similiter alibi.” On St. Mark 
Xv. 21: “Tov marépa ’Adefavdpov kai ’Povdov, 
Christianorum, ut verisimile est, quod dig- 
num notatu est. Conf. de Rufo, Rom. xvi. 
13.’ 

But the most interesting of his annota- 
tions are perhaps the shortest; as when, 
over against St. Luke xviii. 8, is written: 

« miay 6 vide Tod dvOpomov EABdY dpa ebpioee Thy 
nioriy éni the ype (the old man had taken the 
trouble to trrnscribe the Greek in a trem- 
bling hand, in order to introduce the pious 
ejaculation which follows). Concedat hoc 
Deus.” With the same pregnant brevity, 
his note on St. Matth. xxv. 9, is but — 
“rode mwdoivvrag, Vz vadentibus!” In 
truth, his suggestive way of merely calling 
attention to a difficulty is often as good as 
a commentary; as when (of 1 Cor. xv. 
23-25) he says, “‘ Quomodo exponi debent 
verba Apostoli, disquirendum.” Even 
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more remarkably, when he points out con- 
cerning St. Luke xi. 5, “Qua sequentur 
Domini effata usque ad comm. 13 maxima 
observatione digna sunt.” Sometimes his 
notes are strictly critical, as when against 
St. James iv. 5 he writes, “ Difficillime 
credendum est, Apostolum non attulisse 
verba alicujus scriptoris  incomperti.” 
His translation of St. Luke vi. 40, is as 
follows : “ Discipulus non superat magis- 
trum; sed, si omni parte perfectus sit, 
magistri aqualis erit.” On St. Mark vi. 
3, he says, “ ddeApdc dé *laxdBov kat *Iwo7. 
Constat ex cap. xv. com. 39 filios hos 
extitisse alius Mariz, non 7% OeordKov,” 
‘And on 1 Cor. xv. 29, “ ri wal Bamrifovrat, 
etc. Mos fuisse videtur ut multi baptiza- 
rentur in gratiam Christianorum jam de- 
functorum qui sine baptismo decessissent, 
ut vicaria tinctione donati ad novam vitam 
resurgerent.” 

Rare, indeed, are references to recent 
authorities and modern books; but they 
are met with sometimes. Thus against 
St. Matthew, xxi. 7, he writes: “ His 

uoque temporibus super asinos vecti iter 
aciunt pauperes Palzstini, referente Jo- 
sepho Wolfio in Itinerario [1839], p. 186. 
Humiliter, super asinos sedent.” And 
against St. John v. 17, “6 marnp pov 
épyaferar. Relegat nos ad Justin. M. Dial. 
cum Tryphone, § 23. D’Israeli, Commen- 
taries on Ch. i. [1830], vol. iii. p. 340.” 
.. . These specimens of the president’s 
private annotations on the N. T. may suf- 
fice. 

In 1782, being then only in his twenty- 
eighth year, it became Routh’s singular 
privilege to direct the envoys of the Amer- 
ican Church to a right quarter for the 
creation of a native episcopate. Incredi- 
ble as it may seem to us of the present 
day, who witness constantly the creation 
of new colonial sees, it is a fact that for 
nearly two centuries our American colo- 
nies were left without a native channel of 
ordination. From the settlement of the 
first American colony in 1607 to the con- 
secration of Bishop Seabury in 1784, or 
rather until on his return in 1785, all clergy 
of the Anglican communion who minis- 
tered in America were either missionaries, 
or had been forced to cross the Atlantic 
twice, if not four times, for orders. The 
difficulties which attended the just demand 
of the American Church for a native epis- 
copate grew out of the political troubles of 
those times. Because episcopacy was 
identified with the system of monarchical 
overnment, its introduction was resisted 

y a large party among the Americans 
themselves, who dreaded (clergy and laity 








alike) lest it should prove an instrument 
for riveting the yoke of a'foreign domin- 
ion. On the other hand, the English 
bishops, hampered by acts of Parliament, 
were constrained to exact oaths from can- 
didates for consecration inconsistent with 
the duties of Americancitizenship. While 
these embarrassments were severing the 
Church of England from the colony, the 
Danish Church, which had only Presbyte- 
rian orders to offer, with well-meant piet 
offered to stand in the gap. At this criti- 
cal juncture, Mr. Routh was invited by 
Bishop Thurlow to a party at his house in 
London, where he met Dr. Cooper, presi- 
dent of the Theological College at New 
York, and a friend of Seabury, who was 
then seeking consecration. He succeeded 
in impressing Dr. Cooper with the fact 
(well understood now, but then not so clear) 
that the Danish succession was invalid, 
Speaking of this incident of his youth some 
sixty years after, — “ I ventured to say, sir, 
that they would not find what they want- 
ea.” Bishop Lowth, who happened to be 
present, confirmed his statement; and 
Seabury, in consequence, acting on the 
sagacious counsel of Mr. Routh, applied 
to the Scottish Church, whose orders are 
unimpeachable, and was consecrated soon 
after. A great separation was thus provi- 
dentially averted by the counsel of a wise 
and thoughtful man. The spark became a 
flame, which has kindled beacon fires 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
vast American continent; and, at the end 
of well-nigh a century of years, the 
churches of England and America flourish 
with independent life and in full commun- 
ion. 

In every notice which has hitherto ap- 
peared of Dr. Routh, an unreasonable 
space is occupied by his friendship with 
Dr. Samuel Parr, who was an enthusiastic 
(and of course a grandiloquent) admirer of 
the future president of Magdalen. Faith- 
ful to the Fiend of early life until the time 
of Parr’s death in 1823, Routh must yet 
have shrunk from his adulation; must 
have despised his vanity, disliked his ego- 
tism, been annoyed by his pedantry. He 
complained (not without reason) that he 
was scarcely able to decipher Parr’s let- 
ters. John Rigaud expressed a wish to 
have one (as he collected autographs), and 
was at once promised a specimen. “I 
have a good many of his letters, sir; I 
haven’t read them all yet myself!” To 
the present writer Routh once remarked 
that his inscriptions were to be traced to 
the pages of Morcellus. But he provided 
a shelter for Parr’s books (they were piled 




















in boxes under the principal gateway of 
the college), when the Birmingham rioters 
threatened to burn his library at Hatton, 
and often entertained him in his lodgings 
at Magdalen. His dinner-table to the last 
retained marks of the burning ashes of 
Parr’s pipe. 

Porson, another of his guests, shared 

his kindness in a substantial form; for 
the president in 1792, with Dr. Parr, 
raised a subscription for providing him an 
annuity. In 1794, Routh did the same 
kind office for Dr. Parr himself, with the 
assistance of Mr. Kett and Dr, Maltby, 
raising for him a subscription of 300/. a 
year. 
: We are apt to forget that this was a 
period (1775-1788) when a great stirring 
in sacred science was certainly going on, 
both at home and abroad. Griesbach’s 
first edition of the New Testament (1775) 
marks the commencement of a new era. 
The great work of Gallandius was com- 
pleted in 1781. In 1786, “ Codex A” was 
published by Woide, and Alter’s Greek 
Testament appeared. Birch’s “ Colla- 
tions ” saw the light in 1788, and C. F. 
Matthzi, in the same year, put forth the 
last two volumes of his own edition of the 
Greek Testament. The Philoxenian ver- 
sion also was then first published, and 
Adler, in the next year, published his cok 
lations of the Syriac text. Interesting it 
is to have to record that at this very time 
we first hear of Routh also as a student of 
divinity. The following paper (dated 1788) 
seems to have been drawn up in the pros- 
pect of death: — 

I request that after my decease all the letters 
and papers of whatever kind in my possession 
be burnt by my brother Samuel and my friend 
Mr. John Hind, excepting my “ Collectanea,” 
in three volumes, from the fathers, on various 
subjects; my collections from the H. Scrip- 
ture and the Fathers on the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost; the nye relating to a pro- 
jected edition of the remains and fragments 
of those ante-Nicene Fathers who have never 
been separately published ; and finally, an in- 
terleaved copy of my Plato, wherein the Ad- 
denda are digested in their proper order 
amongst the notes. These papers and books, 
with my other property of whatever nature, I 
leave to the sole disposal of my father, at the 
same time requesting him, if any overplus 
remain after paying my debts, to present the 
following books to the following mentioned 
persons : To the present Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, “Lord Clarendon’s Life and continua- 
tion of his History.” To Edw. Thurlow, Esq., 
“Bishop Pearson on the Creed.” To Gran- 
ville Penn, Esq., “ Ernesti’s edition of Livy.” 
To the Rev. George Hirst, “ Forster’s Hebrew 
Bible.” To the Rev. John Hind, “ Grotius’s 
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comment on the Old and New Testament,” 
and “ Fell’s edition of St. Cyprian.” 


But it is time to call attention to the 
prospectus which Routh put forth in the 
same year (1788) of the work by which he 
will be chiefly remembered; the comple- 
tion of which proved the solace of his age, 
as the preparation of it had been the de- 
light of his maturity, namely, the “ Re- 
liquie Sacre ;” the first two volumes of 
which appeared in 1814. In the preface 
he explains that this. undertaking, though 
discontinued about the year 1790, had 
never been for an instant abandoned; 
though it was not till 1805 that he was able 
deliberately to resume his self-imposed 
task. The object of the work was to 
bring together and to present, carefully 
edited, the precious remains of those 
fathers of the second and third centuries 
of our era, of whose writings nothing but 
the merest fragments survive, and whose 
very names in many instances have only 
not died out of the Church’s memory. 
Let us hear his own account of this 
matter : — 


While reading the ante-Nicene Fathers, I 
could not but linger wistfully over many an 
ancient writer whose scanty remains do not 
bear independent editorship, nor indeed have 
ever as yet been brought together. Inasmuch, 
however, as I entertained the intention of ac- 
— myself with the constitution, the 

octrines, the customs of the primitive Church 
by diligent study of its own monuments, I re- 
solved to acquaint myself with all the writings 
of the earliest age, and often found my deter- 
mination to overlook absolutely nothing, of 
the greatest use in clearing up the difficulties 
which occasionally presented themselves. At 
all events, systematically to neglect so many 
writers, recommended as they are by their 
piety and their learning, simply because of the 
very mutilated condition in which their works 
have come down to us, was out of tle ques- 
tion. On the other hand, it became needful 
to submit to the drudgery of hunting up and 
down through the printel volumes of those 
learned men who have treated of patristic 
antiquity, in order to detect any scrap of 
genuine writing which they — happen to 
contain. Such a pursuit I could in fact never 
have undertaken had I not been residing in 
an university. The resources of-no private 
library whatever would have enabled me to 
effect what I desired. 

While thus engaged, I was inevitably im- 
pressed with the conviction that 4e would ren- 
der good service to the cause of sacred learn- 
ing-who should seriously undertake to collect 
together those shorter works and fragments, 
especially if he could be successful in bringing 
to light and publishing any of the former 
which still lie concealed in Continental libra- 
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ties, besides any genuine remains contained 
in unedited Catenz and ‘similar collections. 
The labor of such an undertaking, I further 
anticipated, would not prove excessive if I 
took as my limit the epoch of the first Nicene 
Council. I fixed on that limit because the 
period is so illustrious in the annals of the 
Church, and because, in matters of contro- 
versy, those fathers are chiefly appealed to 
who preceded that epoch. Moreover, I could 
not forget that although in respect of #umders 
the writers with which an editor would have 
to do would be by no means small, yet in 
respect of du/k they would be inconsiderable 
indeed, one or two writers alone excepted, 
whose more ample remains make one wish the 
more that we possessed their works entire, I 
knew that very seldom are passages from their 
writings to be met with in Catenz, or in other 
collections from the fathers; and I did not 
believe that there were many works set down 
which have not yet seen the light. 

I hoped therefore, if I undertook to edit 
such a collection, that its usefulness would not 
be materially diminished by its bulk. I am 
well aware that Grabe’s “ Spicilegium ” (which 
was never completed) comprises scarcely- a 
twentieth part of what I here publish. But 
then, his plan was to fill his pages with apoc- 
ryphal writings, and those remains of orthodox 
fathers which often appear in a separate form. 
Grabe’s work is famous, and -not without its 
own proper use. For my own part, I strictly 
confine myself to genuine remains, and pre- 
scribe to myself the limits of Catholic an- 
tiquity, leaving all fragments of Fathers, whose 
works it is customary to edit separately, to 
those who shall hereafter undertake to pro- 
duce new editions of those Fathers’ works. 


Such was the plan of the “ Reliquiz 
Sacre” from the first. The title origi- 
nally intended for the work had been — 
“ Reliquiz Sacre: sive Opuscula et Frag- 
menta_ Ecclesiasticorum, qui tempora 
Synodi Nicene antecedebant, et quorum 
scripta vel apud opera aliena servantur, vel 
cum varii generis auctoribus edi solent.” 
But when, at the end of six-and-twenty 
years, the first two volumes of this under- 
taking appeared (viz. in 1814), not only the 
prospectus * (freely rendered above), but 
the very title had undergone material 
alteration and improvement. The author 
was probably already conscious of a design 
to edit separately certain ancient Opuscu- 
fa. Apart from these, at all events, he 
proposed should stand his “ Reliquize 
Sacre sive Auctorum fere jam perditorum 
secundi tertiique seculi post Christum 
natum, quz supersunt.” 

Two additional volumes of this under- 
taking appeared in 1816 and 1818 respec- 
tively; and, looking upon the work then 


* It is reproduced in the Pra/fatio, pp. x.~xiii. 








as complete, the learned editor added in- 
dices and corrections — some of which had 
been furnished by Dr. Parr, “amicus 
summus, vir doctrind exquisitad ornatus.” 
It was the president’s wont in this manner 
to acknowledge literary kindnesses : name- 
ly, by enshrining the friend’s name in a 
note, commonly with the addition of a dis- 
criminating epithet or some well-turned 
phrase ; and the compliment (as many liv- 
ing will testify) used to be exceedingly 
coveted, and was regarded as no small 
honor. Thus, speaking of an epistle of 
Cyril, —“ Ejus autem Teetlense variantes 
humanitati debeo viri reverendi Stephani 
Reay e Bibliotheca Bodleiana, cujus facili- 
tatem, verecundiam, eruditionemque om- 
nes agnoscunt ;”*—as well-merited a 
compliment (be it remarked) as ever was 
paid to a good and guileless man. 

It is impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. The pas- 
sionate yearning which they exhibit after 
primitive antiquity — the strong determina- 
tion to get at the teaching of the Church in 
her best and purest days, ere yet she had 
“left her first love ” and declined from the 
teaching of her founder, or had shown an 
inclination to corrupt the deposit : — this, 
added to the conscientious labor and evi- 
dent self-denial with which the learned 
editor has prosecuted his self-imposed 
task, must command the sympathy and 
admiration of every one who has toiled 
ever so little in the same fields. To the 
diligent readers of the “Ecclesiastical 
History” of Eusebius, Routh’s “ Reli- 
quiz ” will have a peculiar interest: for it 
becomes more than ever apparent how 
precious are the golden remains which that 
remarkable man freely embalmed in his 
pages. Let the truth be added — for it ¢s 
the truth —that without Eusebius there 
would have scarcely been any “ Reliquize 
Sacre” for learned men to edit. Reck- 
oning the patristic matter in these four 
volumes (exclusive of appendices) as cov- 
ering four hundred and fifty pages, it is 
found that these would be further reduced 
to two hundred and sixty, if the excerpts, 
for which we are solely indebted to Euse- 
bius, were away: and with the one hun- 
dred and ninety pages which would thus 
disappear would also disappear the names 
of Quadratus, Agrippa Castor, Dionysius 
Corinthius, Pinytus, Rhodon, Serapion, 
Apollonius, Polycrates, Maximus, Caius, 
Alexander of Hierapolis, Phileas ; besides 
almost all that we possess of Papias, Meli- 
to, Claudius Apollinaris, and Hegesippus ; 


* Opuscula, ii. 95- 
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together with Anonymus Presbyter, Auc- 
tor contra Cataphrygas, the account of the 
martyrs of Lyons, and the famous epistle 
of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons; 
besides the notice of the Concilium Ce- 
sariense and the Concilium Lugdunense, 

What, then, constitutes the peculiar 
merit of the work now under considera- 
tion? Chiefly the erudition and sagacity 
with which whatever has been here 
brought together is edited. Unlike the 
industrious Grabe, to whom nothing came 
amiss that belonged to a primitive age (no 
matter who was its author), Dr. Routh con- 
fined his attention strictly to the undoubt- 
ed remains of high Catholic antiquity. 
He might easily have enlarged his store 
from unpublished Catenz, and other sim- 
ilar sources; but no one ever knew better 
than he with how much caution such ex- 
cerpts are to be entertained. Whatever 
the president deemed open to suspicion, 
that he unceremoniously rejecte A 
remarkable illustration of his method in 
this respect is supplied by the latest of 
his publications, a tract to be described 
hereafter, in the course of which he edits 
from the “ Chronicon Paschale ” four frag- 
ments of Petrus Alexandrinus (thus, at the 
end of thirty-nine years, a ten pages 
to the twenty-nine he had put forth of the 
same father in 1814); because he made the 
discovery in the last years of his life that 
what he had formerly suspected of being 
a fabrication proved, after all, to be an 
undoubtedly genuine fragment of the same 
Alexandrine father.* 

Next, the vast research with which, from 
about forty different sources, the president 
had gleaned the several articles which 
make up the collection (they are fifty in 
all), merits notice. Very scanty in many 
instances, it must be confessed, is the 
result. In the case of Aristides (A.D. 
125) not a single word of what the man 
wrote is preserved : ¢ while of many other 
authors (as of Aristo Pellzus, Ambrosius 
Alexandrinus, Pierius, etc.) so wondrous 
little survives (a few lines at best), that it 
might really appear as if the honors of 
typography and the labor of annotation 
were thrown away. Learned persons, 
however, will know better; and to have 

y= s a : 
limine Chonas Paschalis seu Alexandeay and peal 
runt critici, propterea quod Athanasius aliquanto post 
Petrum scribens in iis afferri videbatur, nunc ego 
czteris S. Petri reliquiis, sed tardus addidi ob verum 
titulum eorum in MS. Vaticano a Cardinali Maio re- 
pertum, et a Dindorfio nuperz Chronici editioni pra- 
fixum. Quam quidem editionem, cum v00a esse hac 
Fragmenta crediderim, de iis consulere neglexi.”” — p. 
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said this must suffice. It is believed that 
one only article in the entire collection first 
saw the light in the president’s pages : viz. 
a fragment of Africans, about fifty lines 
long, which he edited from two MSS. at 
Vienna and one at Paris.* A second edi- 
tion of the “ Reliquiz ” was called for in 
1846. 

On Tuesday, April 12, 1791, Dr. Horne, 
bishop of Norwich, sent in his resignation 
of the presidentship of the college; and 
the 27th of the same month having been 
fixed for the choice of his successor, Dr, 
Burrough, Dr. Metcalfe, Mr. B. Tate, Mr. 
Parkinson, and Martin Joseph Routh, an- 
nounced themselves as candidates. The 
election was made a matter of elaborate 
canvass. Next to Routh, Parkinson was 
the greatest favorite. Those who wrote 
to congratulate the new president on his 
honors, naturally wished him length of 
days toenjoythem. Seldom certainly have 
wishes more nearly resembled effectual 
prayers. He devoted himself forthwith to 
his new duties, and obtained a mastery of 
the subject which surprised the socie 
which had elected him to be their head. 
We hear little or pe of him during 
the next few years. Of the many precious 
letters he must have written, none are 
forthcoming. They exist — if at all — 
among the papers of departed scholars 
and divines. But here is his own draft of 
one of them (to whom addressed does not 
arpeet which certainly deserves to be pre- 
served : — 


DEAR MR. —— 

As I had no permission to communicate 
our papers to any one, I thought myself 
Coend to keep them as private as possible. 

I hope you will forgive my reluctance to 
entering into a discussion of the terms of 
the proposition you have laid down; but 
I think myself obliged, for more reasons 
than one, to declare I know of no method by 
which the ine doctrine taught by the 
Church, of the Son’s being, as well as the 
FATHER, very and eternal Gop, —and_.of the 
Hoty Guost’s being, as well as the FATHER, 
very and eternal D,—can be defended 
against the charge of Tritheism and Idolatry ; 
but by stating ad initio that the Church be- 
lieves in one Eternal Being rea//y distinguished 
in its essence ; which Being is. transcendently 
one, if Unity admits of increase and diminu- 
tion, If I am wrong in my judgment of your 
mode of answering Dr. Priestley or other here- 
tics, I hope to be excused ; remain, ‘ 

Dear sir, with very great regard, etc. 


In 1810, he was presented to the rectory 


and vicarage of Tylehurst, near Reading 


* Ibid. ii. 228-33. 
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(worth 1,000/. a year), by Dr. Thomas Shep- 
pard. The president had declined the 
same presentation eleven years before, 
disapproving of the condition subject to 
which it had been then offered him: viz. 
that he should appropriate 300/. of his an- 
nual income as president to the “livings’ 
fund” of Magdalen College. Dr. Shep- 
pard had in the mean time married the 
president’s. youngest sister, Sophia; and 
Tylehurst had become again vacant by the 
death of Dr. Richard Chandler, the cele- 
brated traveller. At the mature age of 
fifty-five, Dr. Routh therefore received 
riest’s orders at the hands of Dr. John 
isher, bishop of Salisbury, in the bishop’s 
private chapel, August 26th, 1810. There 
were not wanting some to insinuate that 
conscientious scruples had been the cause 
why the president of Magdalen had con- 
tinued in deacon’s orders for three-and- 
thirty years. He himself not unreasonably 
supposed that his “ Reliquiz ” was the best 
answer to such a calumny; and explained 
that his only reason for deferring priest’s 
orders had hen because he had never be- 
fore held any ecclesiastical preferment. 
Henceforth, then, in his case the cares of 
the pastoral office were superadded to the 
claims of a college and the occupations of 
a laborious student. He made no secret 
that he preached Townson’s sermons — 
abridged and corrected — every Sunday to 
his rustic flock; though it remains a mar- 
vel how he could possibly decipher the 
manuscript which he carried with him into 
the pulpit. One of the latest acts of his 
life was the enlargement of the church, 
and — “incolarum parecie sue etate 
provectiorum haud immemor” — the erec- 
tion of a porch on the south side. 
'- There is found in the president’s hand 
the following memorandum: “ 1820, Sep- 
tember 18th, my birthday. I married 
Eliza Agnes, eldest unmarried daughter of 
John Blagrave, Esq., of Calcot Park, in 
the parish of Tylehurst.” They were mar- 
ried at Walcot Church, Bath; the presi- 
dent having then completed his sixty-fifth 
‘year. This lady, the tenth of a single 
amily of twenty children, survived him 
fifteen years — dying (March 23rd, 1869) 
aged seventy-eight — and lies interred in 
Holywell cemetery. She loved to talk 
about her husband. He had told her (she 
said) that when he was twelve years of age 
he wrote a sermon which so surprised the 
family that his sister was curious to know 
whether it was hisown. Toconvince her, 
he wrote another. Better worth attention, 
however, is Mrs. Routh’s share in the fol- 
lowing incident. 





Many will remember a shameful murder 
committed in 1845 by a Quaker named 
Tawell. Some may be aware that the tel- 
egraphic wires were employed, almost for 
the first time, to promote the ends of jus- 
tice on the same occasion, and that the 
murderer’s apprehension was the conse- 
quence. This man’s family lived about 
four miles from Beccles, were well known 
to Dr. Routh, and were much respected in 
the neighborhood. One morning, after 
breakfast, the president, who had been 
perusing the sentence passed on Tawell by 
Sir James Parke, exclaimed “ Eliza, give 
me a pen.” She obeyed: whereupon he 
instantly wrote the following letter, which 
was duly put into the hands of the miser- 
able man in his cell, and read by him be- 
fore his execution. It appeared in some 
of the public prints immediately after : — 


S1r, — This comes from one who, like your- 
self, has not long to live, being in his nine- 
tieth year. He has had more opportunity 
than most men for distinctly knowing that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament were written 
by the Apostles of the Saviour of mankind. 
In these Scriptures it is expressly said that the 
blood of Jesus Christ the Son of God cleanses 
us from all sin; and that if we confess our sins, 
God, being merciful and just, will forgive us 
our sins on our repentance. 

I write this, not knowing how long you have 
to live; but in the name of the faithful, just, 
and merciful God, make use of your whole 
time in supplications for his mercy. 

Perhaps the very circumstances in which 
you are now placed may be the means of 
saving your immortal soul; for if you had 

one on in sin to the end of your life you 
would infallibly have lost it. Think, say, and 
do everything in your power to save your soul 
before you go into another life. 
Your FRIEND. 


The other work, on which the president 
of Magdalen founds his claim to the 
Church’s gratitude, appeared in 1832, with 
this title: “ Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Opuscula precipua guedam.” Within 
the narrow compass of two octavo vol- 
umes we are here furnished with what, 
after exhaustive search, the learned editor 
deemed most precious among the remains 
of primitive ecclesiastical antiquity. The 
preface, “To the Reader,” in which the 
contents of the book are briefly reviewed 
and explained, deserves an attentive pe- 
rusal. Hippolytus contributes a treatise 
on the divine nature. Against heretical 
depravation, Irenzus and Tertullian write. 
Some precious authorities concerning the 
doctrine of the sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood follow. Against Gentile super- 


1 stitions Cyprian furnishes a treatise. The 
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creeds and canons of the first four general 
councils witness to what was the faith, 
what the discipline, of the Church univer- 
sal. So much for doctrine. Polycarp, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian contribute what 
tends to practical piety. Lastly, the pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome to authority 
and infallibility are tested by an appeal to 
antiquity. We are shown that Stephanus, 
bishop of Rome, was held by the ancients 
to have excommunicated himself when he 
excommunicated the Orientals; and that 
Honorius, another Romish bishop, was 
first condemned by a_ general council, and 
then anathematized his own successors. 
To these, some important treatises were 
added in 1840, when a-second edition of 
the work was called for. The present 
bishop of Chester (Dr. Jacobson) re-edited 
the “ Opuscula” in 1858, with. much self- 
denying labor and learning; withholding 
nothing — but his name. 

But it were a very inadequate sketch 
of Dr. Routh’s life and character which 
should represent him o#/yasadivine. In 
1823 he edited Bishop Burnet’s “ History 
of his own Life and Times,” of which a 
second and enlarged edition appeared in 
1833. His mind seemed saturated with 
the lore of the period of which Burnet 
treats; and (as Dr. Daubeny, .one of his 
fellows, remarked) when he made it the 
theme of his conversation, 


he seemed to, deliver himself rather like a 
contemporary who had been an eye-witness of 
the scenes he described, than as one who 
had drawn his information from second-hand 
sources ; so perfect was his acquaintance with 
the minutest details, so intimate his familiarity 
with everything relating to the history of the 
individuals who figured in those events. On 
such occasions, one could hardly help inter- 
rupting him in the course of his narrative by 
enquiring whether he had not himself wit- 
nessed the a at the signature of the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, or shaken hands 
with President Hough at the time of his trium- 
phant return to his college, on the restoration 
of the fellows. Availing himself of the priv- 
ileges of seniority, he had the tact to lead the 
conversation into those channels with which 
he was most at home, and astonished the eager 
listener with the extent ahd accuracy of his 
knowiedge. It was thus, only a few years 
before his death, that he surprised Mr. Ban- 
croft, the American historian, with his knowl- 
edge of the reign of James II., and of the 
early settlement in America, Nothing in the 
mean time ¢an be conceived more dignified, 
more courteous, more ingratiating than his 
address and manner, especially during his 
latter years, when the peculiarities of his dress 
and appearance were set down to his great 
age, and the fashion of a period long gone by, 
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which enhanced the effect of his affable and 
kind, though formal deportment. 


In 1852 he published, in a single volume, 
with gt additional notes, Burnet’s “ His- 
tory of the Reign of King James II.” 
The last words of his short preface de- . 
serve to be transcribed: “ Under all our 
changes, the public press, by its disclosure 
and powerful advocacy of the truth, has 
been found protecting right against wrong, 
and maintaining real liberty.” In the first 
draft this sentence ran thus: “A free 
press will be found as essential.as ever to 
the preservation of real freedom.” His 
own politics savored altogether of a by- 
gone age. He ey to no modern 
party. As one of his fellows expressed it, 
“Tn early life his was a kind of theoretical 
Jacobitism, such as had been cherished 
very generally by the clergy and count 
squires of the last century.” But disloy- 
alty was abhorrent to his whole nature. 
He was all for the prerogatives of the sov- 
ereign, and jealoys of the encroachments 
of the aristocracy. Thus his Toryism 
carried with it adash of Liberalism, which 
endeared him to Sir Francis Burdett. His 
churchmanship was that of the best divines 
of the age of Elizabeth. He abhorred 
Popery. He formed no alliance with any 
partyin the Church. He was adove party ; 
taking his stand on Scripture and primitive 
antiquity. Keenly alive to politics, (for he 
read the Zimes to the last, and watched 
with extraordinary interest the progress of 
the Russian war,) he chiefly reguetied the 
movements of the State as they affected 
the independence and purity of the Church, 
Even from the government and public 
business of the university he kept himself 
aloof, contented to administer his own col- 
lege well. He was even disinclined to the 
changes in the academic system which 
were chiefly advocated by Eveleigh and 
Parsons. The work of the University 
Commission he regarded with unmitigated 
suspicion and disfavor, and would have 
altogether despaired of Oxford had he 
been alive at this day. 

The present is confessedly the sketch of 
an uneventful life, of which we are already 
approaching the closing scene. The pres- 
ident grew very aged, amid the regards of 
a generation whose sires remembered him 
an old man. Well informed in every topic 
of the hour, weighty in his judgments, ani- 
mated and instructive in his conversation, 
he was resorted to with affectionate rever- 
ence; and every one on coming away had 
something to relate in proof of his unfail- 
ing readiness, clearness, shrewdness — 
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the extent and minuteness of his knowl- 
edge —his marvellous aptitude at repro- 
ducing names and dates when he told a 
story. The retentiveness of his memory, 
even in respect of trifles, was truly extraor- 
dinary. His nephew, John Routh, hav- 
ing had a seventh child born to him in 
1851, the president (who had entered on 
his 97th yo remarked to John Rigaud 
(fellow of Magdalen), “ 7iat was your 
number.” How he came to know the fact 
—yet more why he should have remem- 
bered it— no one present could imagine. 
Shortly before his death, on being shown 
in a newspaper an account of himself, in 
which his age was mentioned, and the per- 
sons specified with whom he might have 
conversed, he exciaimed, “I am _ de- 
scribed as being a little younger than Pitt. 
The blockhead, as he knew my age, might 
have known that I was four or five years 
older.” Side by side, however, with all this 
quick intelligence, he would ever and anon 
betray the fact that he belonged to a quite 
bygone generation ; and it was impossible 
even for those who revered him most not 
to be merry over the little details which 
occasionally came out. Thus (June 4th, 
1844) he sent the following official note to 
the Rev. H. P. Guillemard (senior proc- 
tor): “Mr. Woodhouse, a gentleman 
commoner of this college, has my permis- 
sion to Aire a one-horse chaise, if it meets 
with the approbation of the senior proc- 
gor.” And in the following October the 
present dean of St. Paul’s (junior proctor) 
received a similar message: “Mr. Wm. 
Woodhouse, a gentleman commoner of 
this college, has my permission, if he ob- 
tains the proctor’s consent, 40 make use of 
a vehicle drawn by one horse.” Little did 
the venerable writer dream of the meta- 
morphosis which awaited the “ vehicle ” on 
the other side of Magdalen bridge! ... 
Add certain peculiarities of costume and 
manner, and it will be readily understood 
that there were many good stories current 
concerning the dear old president — some 
of which were true. 


I should despair * of exhibiting a scene 
which I once heard (or rather once saw) John 
Rigaud describe of an examination at which 
he assisted in the president’s library, — the 
last which the president ever conducted in 
person. The book was Homer, of which the 
youth to be examined was profoundly ignorant. 
‘What with the president’s deafness and the 
man’s mistakes, R. thought he must have ex- 

ired. The president had two copies of 

omer, one at each side of his chair; and 


* MS. Memoir of the President of Magdalen. 








with immense urbanity handed a copy to the 
youth as he entered. hen the man read the 
Greek the president thought he was constru- 
ing into English, and vice versé. ‘* What was 
that you said, sir?” he would inquire earnestly, 
The man confessed what he had said. One of 
the examiners was down upon him in an in- 
stant. The president stood up for the victim, 
on the charitable hypothesis, that “‘ perhaps he 
had been taught so.” The man speedily put 
it out of all doubt that his method was en- 
tirely his own. Thereupon the president con- 
strued the e for him. R. was fain to 
conceal himself behind the newspaper, and sat 
in perfect terror lest he should be appealed to, 
oat be compelled to exhibit a face convulsed 
with merriment. 

Dr. Routh was very fond of his dogs. It 
was his way, when a superfluous bit of bread- 
and-butter was in his hand at tea-time, to sink 
back in his chair and at the same instant to 
drop the morsel to the expectant and eager 
quadrupeds, which have been known so far to 
take advantage of his good-nature as fairly to 
invade his person, in order to get rather more 
than he had contemplated bestowing. Very 
mournful was the expression his features as- 
sumed if ever Mrs. Routh, in the exercise of a 
sane discretion, took upon herself to expel the 
dogs from the apartment. . . . The vice-pres- 
ident once informed him, in the name of the 
fellows, that they had resolved to enforce the 
college order, by which it was forbidden to 
keep dogs .in college. “Then, sir,” he re- 
joined, “7 suppose I must call mine—cats!” 
It was a characteristic reply, as well from its 
drollery as from the indication it afforded of 
his resolution to stand yp for his favorites, 
His dogs must perforce he permitted to reign 
undisturbed. At the same time, his respect 
for authority and concern for the discipline of 
the college over which he presided would have 
made him reluctant to violate any rule of the 
society. 

John Rigaud helped him to prepare the 
single volume of Burnet’s work for the press. 
This brought him constantly into contact with 
the venerable president, and rendered him so 
familiar with his manner, that he narrates his 
sayings to the life. It also introduced him to 
much of the president’s mind on the subject 
of Burnet, for whom he entertained wondrous 
little respect. When the bishop speaks of 
himself, “ Here comes P. P., clerk of this par- 
ish !” he would say, after ejaculating to him- 
self, “Rogue!” hen Burnet was at last 
finished, he sent a copy, beautifully bound, to 
the chanceJlor, and pleased himself with the 
prospect of receiving an autograph acknowl- 
edgment from the great duke, for whom he 
entertained an ardent admiration. Day after 
day elapsed, and still no letter ; but the presi- 
dent suffered no one to know that he was 
greatly vexed and disappointed. At last he 
opened his grief to Dr. Bliss, with the sim- 
plicity of a child who has been denied a law- 
ful gratification. The duke’s letter, after 
many days, was discovered lying on a little 




















table by his side. It had been accidentally 
overlooked. : 

One of the president’s most characteristic 
stories related to a privilege case, of which I 
am only able to relate a portion. It exhibited 
the House of Commons (for which he enter- 
tained very little respect) in antagonism to the 
courts of law. The speaker entered the court, 
with purpose to overawe the judge in the ad- 
ministration of justice. ‘I sit here to admin- 
ister the laws of England,” was the solemn 
dictum of the great legal functionary. “ And 
I will commit you, Mr. Speaker ; yes, you, Mr. 
Speaker ; if you had the whole House of Com- 
mons in your belly.” ... But no trick of 
style can convey the least idea of the anima- 
tion with which these words of defiance were 
repeated. The president, having brought the 
speaker into the presence of the judge, grew 
excited, and his speech at once assumed the 
dramatic form. At “I sit here,” etc., his 
whole frame underwent emotion: he raised 
his voice, and fixed his eyes severely on the 
person before him. At “the laws of En- 
gland,” he struck the table smartly with his 
extended fingers. The threat to commit the 
speaker was uttered with immense gusto, and 
evidently repeated with increased gratification. 
But the concluding hypothetical defiance was 
overwhelming. The patriotic narrator chuckled 
and fell back in his chair, convulsed with mer- 
riment at the grotesqueness of the image 
which the judge had so deliberately evoked. 

He delighted in the company of two or 
three intimate friends at dinner, on Sundays 
especially ; as Dr. Bloxam, and the present 
president (Dr. Bulley), Dr. Mozley (recently 
deceased), and John Rigaud, of his own col- 
lege; or Dr. Bliss (principal of St. Mary’s 
Hall), Philip Duncan of New College, and 
“Mo Griffiths,” of Merton, etc. On such oc- 
casions he would be very communicative and 
‘entertaining, abounding in anecdote. He al- 
ways drank the health of his guests all round ; 
once so far deviating from his usual practice 
as to propose a toast. It was the Sunday 
after the Duke of Wellington’s death ; and he 
gave “the memory of our great and good 
chancellor, who never erred except when he 
was overruled.” His way was, after givin 
his cap to the servant, to say grace himself. 
Before meat: “For what we are about to 
receive, the LorD be praised!” Very pecul- 
iar was the emphasis with which on such occa- 
sions he would pronounce the holy name, giv- 
ing breadth to the “o” till it sounded as if the 
word “awe” as well as the sentiment was to 
be found in it; rolling forth the “r” in the 
manner which was characteristic of him; and 
pronouncing the last words with a most sono- 
rous enunciation. His manner at such times 
was to extend his hands towards the viands on 
the table. After dinner, “ For what we have 
received,” as before... . J. R. could never 
forget the solemn emphasis with which he 
pronounced the word “wrath” in the com- 
munion service. 

Let me recall the occasion, the pretext 
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rather, on which (Dec. roth, 1846) I obtained 
my first interview with Dr. Routh. I had 
been charged with a book for him, and, having 
obtained his permission to bring it in person, 
presented myself at his gate. oss received 
my name in a manner which showed me that I 
was expected. With a beating heart, I fol- 
lowed the man up the old-fashioned staircase 
—grim old doctors in their wigs and robes, 
and bearded divines with little books in their 
hands, and college benefactors innumerable, 
eyeing me all the way from the walls with 
terrible severity. My courage at last almost | 
failed me; but retreat was impossible, for by 
this time we had reached the open door of the 
library, —a room completely lined with books, 
the shelves (which were of deal painted white) 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling ; and the 
president was to be seen at the furthest ex- 
tremity, his back to the window, with a blazing 
fire at his left. At the first intimation of m 
approach, I noticed that he slipped the boo 
that he was reading into the drawer of the 
little table before him, and hastened to rise 
and come into the middle of the room to re- 
ceive me. The refined courtesy, which evi- 
dently was doing its best to persuade me not 
only that I was a welcome visitor but that I 
found the master of the house entirely disen- 
gaged, struck me much. Most of all, however, 
was I struck by his appearance. He wore 
such a wig as one only sees in old pictures: 
cassock, gown, scarf and bands, shorts and 
buckles. And then ow he did stoop! But 
besides immense intelligence, there was a 
great deal of suavity as well as dignity in that 
venerable face. And “ You have come to see 
a decrepid old man, sir!” he said, as he took 
me by the hand. Something fell from me 
about my respect, and my having “long cov- 
eted this honor.” “You are very civil, sir ; 
sit you down.” And he placed me in the arm- 
chai, in which he said he never sat himself. 
After a few civilities, he began to congratu- 
late me on my bachelor’s gown, pointing to 
my sleeves. “And you are a fellow of Oriel, 
sir? A very honorable college to belong to, 
sir, It has produced many distinguished men. 
You know, sir, when you marry, or take a 
living, you can always add to your name, ‘late 
fellow.’ I observe, sir, that Dr. Pusey always 
does so.” It was impossible not to smile. 
My name (he thought) must be of French 
origin. It soon became painfully evident that 
he was only talking thus in order to relieve me 
from the necessity of speaking, in case I 
should be utterly at a loss for a topic. So, 
availing myself of a pause after he had en- 
quired after my intended pursuits, I leaned 
forward (for he was more than slightly deaf) 
and remarked that perhaps he meer f allow 
me to ask him a question. “Eh, sir?” “TI 
thought that perhaps you would allow me to 
ask you a question about Divinity, sir.” He 
told me to go on. I explained that I desired 
afew words of counsel, if he would condescend 
to give me them— some directions as to the 
best way of pursuing the study which he had 
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himself cultivated with such signal success. 
Aware that my request was almost as vague as 
the subject was vast, and full of genuine con- 
sideration for the aged oracle, I enlarged for 
a minute on the matter, chiefly in order to 
give him time to adjust his thoughts before 
making reply. He enquired what I had read. 
“Pearson and Eusebius, carefully.” The 
gravity which by this time his features had 
assumed was very striking. He lay back in 
his chair. His head sank forward on his 
chest, and he looked like one absorbed in 
thought. “ Yes —I think, sir” (said he after 
‘a long pause, which, besides raising my curi- 
osity, rather alarmed me by the contrast it 
presented to his recent animated manner), “I 
think, sir, were I you, sir—that I would— 
first of all—read the—the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew.” Here he paused. “And 
after I had read the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew — I would — were I you, sir — go on 
to read—the Gospel according to St. — 
Mark.” I looked at him anxiously to see 
whether he was serious. One glance was 
enough. He was giving me (but at a very 
slow rate) the outline of my future course. 
“T think, sir, when I had read the Gospel 
according to St..Mark, I would go on, sir — 
es! go on to— to the — the Gospel — accord- 
ing to—St. Luke, sir.” (Another pause, as 
if the reverend speaker were reconsidering the 
matter.) “ Well, sir, and when I had read 
those three Gospels, sir, were I in your place, 
I would go on— yes, I would certainly go on 
to read the Gospel according to St. John.” 
For an instant I had felt an inclination to 
laugh. But by this time a very different set 
of feelings came over me. Here was a theo- 
logian of ninety-one, who, after surveying the 
entire field of sacred science, had come back 
to the point he had started from; and had 
nothing. better to advise me to read than the 
Gospel! I believe I was attempting to thank 
him, but he did not give me time. He recom- 
mended me, with much emphasis, to read a 
portion of the Gospel every day. “And after 
the Gospel according to St. John,” he pro- 
ceeded: (Mow for it, thought I. We are 
coming to the point at last.) “I would in the 
next place, sir—I think” (he paused for an 
instant and then resumed) : “ Yes, sir, I think 
I would certainly go on to read the — Acts of 
the Holy Apostles: a book, sir, which I have 
not the least doubt — no, it certainly does not 
admit of a doubt — was the work of St. Luke.” 
I assented. ‘Bat what is quite evident, sir, 
it must needs be a book of altogether apostolic 
antiquity, indeed of the age it professes to be. 
For you may have observed that the sacred 
writer ends by saying that St. Paul dwelt at 
Rome ‘two whole years in his own hired 
house.’ Now sir” (here he tapped my fingers 
in the way which was customary with him 
when he desired to enforce attention), “no 
one but a contemporary would have ended his 
narrative in ¢hat way. We should have had 
all about St. Paul’s martyrdom” (he looked 
archly at me, and slightly waved his hand), 





“all about his martyrdom, sir, if the narrative 
had been subsequent in date to St. Paul’s 
death.” I said the remark was new to me, but 
I saw its truth. He only wanted me to nod. 
He was already going on ; and, not to presume 
on the reader’s patience (for it cannot be a 
hundredth part.as amusing to read the story 
as it was to witness the scene), after mention- 
ing the seven Catholic epistles, he advised 
me to read those of St. Paul in the order of 
Pearson’s “ Annales Paulini.” He spoke of 
the Revelation, and remarked that Rome is 
certainly there, whether imperial or papal. 
Then he referred to Eusebius; to Scaliger’s 
shrewdness about his “ Chronicon” and re- 
marked that there is no Arianism apparent in 
his ecclesiastical history. Next, he advised 
me to read the seven epistles of Ignatius, which 
he was convinced were genuine, notwithstand- 
ing what Cureton had written; also ¢hat of 
Clement (for the Clement mentioned by St. 
Paul wrote only one epistle. It had been 
doubted, but the extracts in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus are no valid evidence against the 
authenticity of our copies).. ‘Read these, 
sir, in the edition of my friend Mr. Jacob- 
son.” I said I had the book. “Ah, you 
have, sir? Well, sir, and after the epistles 
of Ignatius” —I was longing for an oppor- 
tunity of showing him that I was not plane 
hospes ; so I ventured to say that “I thought 
I knew which book to read next!” He un- 
derstood me: smiled pleasantly, and nodded. 
“You are very civil, sir!” ... It was time 
to go. Indeed the fire was so exceedingly hot 
that I could bear it no longer. My cap, 
which I had used for a screen, had been smok- 
ing for some time, and now curled and cracked. 
What annoyed me more, if possible, than the 
fire, was the president’s canary, in a cage near 
his elbow. The wretched creature was quiet 
till we got upon divinity ; but the moment his 
master mentioned the Gospels, away it went 
into a paroxysm of song—scream, scream, 
scream — as if on purpose to make it impos- 
sible for me to hear what hesaid. If ever the 
president dropped his voice, the bird screamed 
the louder. 

I said I had kept him too long; but wished 
him to know what a comfort and help his 
example and witness had been to me. He 
spoke of Mr. Newman with many words of 
regret; declared his own entire confidence ; 
assured me that the truth is with us. Before 
leaving, I asked him for his blessing, which 
he instantly proceeded to bestow. ‘* No,” he 
exclaimed, “let me stand ;” and standing, or 
rather leaning over me, he spoke the solemn 
words. AsI was leaving the room, he very 
kindly bade me come and see him again. 

A full year elapsed before I ventured to 
repeat the intrusion. Mrs. Routh met me in 
the street, and asked me why I did not go to 
see her “dear man.” “I was afraid of being 
troublesome.” “But he tells me that he 
wishes to see you.” So I went. Would that 
I had preserved a record of what passed! 
But it was on one such occasion that I ven- 
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tured to address him somewhat as follows: 
“Mr. President, give me leave to ask you a 
question I have sometimes asked of aged per- 
sons, but never of any so aged or so learned 
as yourself.” He looked so kindly at me that 
I thought I might go on. “ Every studious 
man, in the cougse of a long and thoughtful 
life, has had occasion to experience the special 
value of some one axiom or precept. Would 
you mind giving me the benefit of such a word 
of advice?” He bade me explain, evidently 
to gain time. I quoted an instance. He 
nodded and looked thoughtful. Presently he 
brightened up, and said, “I think, sir, since 
you care for the advice of an old man, sir, you 
will find it a very good practice” (here he 
looked me in the face) “ a/ways to verify your 
references, sir!” I can better recall the arch- 
ness of the speaker’s manner than his exact 
words ; but they were nearly those. 

And this reminds me of another precept of 
his, which I have many a timé acted on with 
advantage. Of course I never approached 
him without some excuse or provocation. 
Once, for example (it must have been in 1848), 
he had sent me word that “he had a book for 
me, and would be glad to put it into my hands, 
if I would do him the favor to call at his lodg- 
ings.” I think it was on that occasion that I 
ventured to ask him (I have often been 
ashamed of the question since) if there was 
any commentary on Scripture which he partic- 
ularly approved of, and could recommend. 
He leaned forward, murmured something to 
himself (of which all I could catch was a pro- 
longed and thoughtful ‘“ No—I don’t know, 
sir,” or something to that effect), and so evi- 
dently did not wish to make any reply, that I 
quickly a the subject; thanking him 
again for the book he had given me (it was the 
fifth volume of the “ Reliquiz”’), and opening it 
with unfeigned interest. - He took the volume 
into his hands, and proposed to show me 
something which he expected I should “ find 
worth my notice.” He turned with difficulty 
to the last page, and drew me towards him. I 
knelt. “ Attend to this, sir;” and he began 
reading the long note which fills the lower half 
of page 369. The print was too small for his 
aged eyes: sol read aloud. I remember his 
gently tapping my shoulder with the extremi- 
ties of his fingers when I came to the words, 
“Et velim animadvertas, decantatos Petri 
viginti quatuor annos ad episcopatum perti- 
nere universe ecclesiz, non unius Romane ; 
et junctos cum Lini annis . . . complere tem- 
pus inter mortem Christi et martyria aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli computari solitum.” 

In the last year but.one of his life (1853) he 
sent me a little tract (his last production !), in 
which he printed that precious note, with im- 
portant additions and corrections. It dis- 
poses of the pretence that St. Peter was bishop 
of Rome for twenty-five years, by an appeal to 
dates furnished by the same ancient catalogue 
on which we depend for the chronology of the 
early bishops... . When I was going away 
he offered to send the book after me by his 
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servant. I explained how much rather I would 
carry away the treasure myself. “ You re- 
mind me,” he said, “ of ——,” naming some 
famous person who used to say “ he was not 
ashamed of being seen carrying Ais tools.” 

A full year elapsed. Mrs. Routh told me 
that the president had remarked that I never 
called. To remove all ground of complaint, I 
speedily found myself again in the president’s 
library. - I was paving the way for some pa- 
tristic question. He turned to me, and said 
rather abruptly, “ When you have finished, 
sir, | have something to say to you.” I was 
dumb. “Do you remember, sir, about a year 
ago asking me to recommend to you some 
commentary on Scripture?” “ Perfectly well; 
but I am altogether astonished that you should 
remember my having taken such a liberty.” 
He smiled good-naturedly; remarked, with a 
slight elevation of his hand, that his memory 
was not amiss, and then went on somewhat 
thus: “ Well, sir, I have often thought since, 
that if ever I saw you again I would answer 
your question.” I-was delighted, and said so. 
He went on, “If you will take my advice, sir 
(an old man, sir! but I think you will find the 
hint worth your notice),-whenever you are at a 
loss about the sense of a passage in the New 
Testament, you will ascertain how it is ren- 
dered in the Vulgate ; the Latin Vulgate, sir. 
I am not saying” (here he kindled, and eyed 
me to ascertain whether there was any chance 
of my misunderstanding him), “ ot that she 
Latin of the Vulgate is inspired, sir!” (he 
tossed his head a little impatiently, and waved 
his hand). ‘“ Nothing of the sort, sir: but you 
will consider that it is a very faithful and ad- 
mirable version, executed from the original by 
a very learned man, — by Jerome, in the fourth 
century ; certainly made therefore from manu- 
script authority of exceedingly high antiquity ; 
and in consequence entitled to the greatest 
attention and deference.” I have forgotten 
what he said besides ; except that he enlarged 
on the paramount importance of such a work. 
It was very pleasant to hear him. He seemed 
happy, and so was I. Very distinctly, how- 
ever, do I remember the impression he left on 
me, that, having fully delivered this testimony, 
he did not care to prolong ¢haz topic of con- 
versation. I remember, in fact, being afraid 
to ask him to give me just one illustration of 
his meaning. It is only fair to add that I have 
since discovered for myself several proofs of 
the soundness of his advice ; and the anecdote 
is put on record in the hope that other stu- 
dents may profit by it likewise. 


The president lived habitually in his 
library, —the room. on the first floor, of 
which the windows look out on St. John’s 
quadrangle. _ There, surrounded by his 
books (a copy of Laud’s “ Devotions” 
always lay on his table), he was to be 
found engaged in study ; poring over small 
print (by the light of a candle), without 
the aid of glasses, to so late an hour, that 
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Mrs. Routh, in the exercise of her conju- 
gal discretion, has been known to insist on 
taking away his candle. But she found 
him an unapt pupil. It was commonly 

ast midnight when he went to rest; and 
o would sometimes sit up till one in the 
morning, without, however, rising later in 
consequence next day. When he had 
occasion to approach his windows, Ais wig 
was discoverable from the quadrangle be- 
neath; but during the latest years of his 
life, being seldom or never able to attend 
the chapel service, he was scarcely ever 
seen except by a privileged few. “ Fora 
long time” (wrote the provost of Oriel, 
Dr. Hawkins, shortly after the president’s 
death) “I had been in the habit of visit- 
ing him nearly every week when I was 
in Oxford, and rarely saw him without 
learning from him something worth the 
hearing.” 

He had been all his ‘life a book col- 
lector; watching as vigilantly the produc- 
tions of the Continental press as the 
home market. “I should esteem it a 
favor” (he wrote to a bookseller in 1801) 
“if you could procure either at home or 
abroad any or all of the undermentioned 
books, as you mention your extensive for- 
eign correspondence.” And then he speci- 
fies twenty-five recent foreign publications, 
the very titles of which recall a remark of 
Dr. Bliss, that the president’s library, 
though probably one of the most valuable 
in England, to a superficial observer might 
have seemed of small account. His habit 
of reading booksellers’ catalogues (to some 
of which he had access before they were 
published) enabled him in the course of 
a long life to form a wonderful collection. 
Once (he had been speaking of books of 
criticism on the New Testament), “I do 
not say it vauntingly ” (he remarked), “ but 
there are there ” (pointing to a particular 
part of his library) “ two hundred books 
which are not'to be found in the Bodleian.” 
Though unsolicitous about the external 
attractiveness of his copies, he was at the 
pains, whenever he sent any to be lettered, 
to design in capitals the precise formula 
which * intended to have impressed on 
each. The result of so discriminating a 
taste, supported by a sufficient exchequer, 
may well have been extraordinary. In 
1842, up to which time his library had 
cost him 8,000/., he was in negotiation with 
Queen’s College for its sale to that society. 
But in 1852 (March 2gth), “ being desirous 
that it might serve the purpose of promot- 
ing the glory of God through the advance- 
ment of good learning, and feeling a deep 
interest in the recently established Uni- 





versity of Durham,” he carried out the 
intention he had in the mean while formed 
of transferring it (so far as printed books 
were concerned) by deed of gift to the 
warden, masters, and scholars of the 
northern university, and at Durham it is 
carefully preserved at the present hour; 
a singular indication of the freshness of 
spirit which at the age of ninety-seven 
could thus reach out with friendly sym- 
pathy, and something more, to the young- 
est rival of our ancient universities. It 
should be added that Dr. Routh was ex- 
ceedingly liberal in eommunicating his 
books and MSS. to scholars. 

The manuscript portion of his library 
fell into his general estate, and was dis- 
persed in 1855. It abounded in curiosi- 
ties, — patristic, theological, antiquarian, 
historical, Thus, it contained the original 
autograph of Bishop Beveridge on the 
XXXIX. Articles, from which the Ox- 
ford edition was published in 1840. At 
one time the president had been possessed 
of a collection of documentary annals of 
the Society of Friends, the first volume of 
the records of the Oxfordshire Quarterly 
Meeting of the Quakers, from the estab- 
lishment of their society to the year 1746. 
This volume had long been missing, and 
till 1828 had been sought in vain. Having 
ascertained that it was in the possession of 
the president, two of their body waited on 
him. The account “they have given of 
their interview with Dr. Routh” (so runs 
the Quaker minute) “ has been very satis- 
factory. It appears that the gratification 
he has derived from the perusal of the vol- 
ume (which from its instructive tendency 
he considers creditable to the society) had 
induced a wish to retain it. Notwith- 
standing, he obligingly offered to relin- 
quish it, from the respect which he felt for 
the society, and a willingness to render 
complete those records which ought to be 
in the possession of the meeting. As-he 
wished to transfer it through the medium 
of some friends appointed by the body, 
William Albright, Daniel Rutter, and John 
Huntley are directed to wait on him for 
that purpose.” In “ grateful acknowledg- 
ment.of his kind and liberal conduct,” the 
Quakers presented him with “a few vol- 
umes of bur Friends’ writings, both ancient 
and modern,” the names of which follow. 

The president wanted (or thought he 
wanted) no assistance in finding his books ; 
and to the last would mount his librar 
steps in quest of the occupants of the lof- 
tier shelves. Very curious he looked, by 
the way, perched up at that unusual alti- 
tude, apparently as engrossed in what he 
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had found as if he had been reclining in 
his chair. Instead of ringing for Moss, 
his servant, he would also on occasion help 
himself to a folio as readily as to a smaller 
tome. Once (it was in February 1847) a 
very big book, which he had pulled out 
unaided, proved “too many” for him, and 

razed his shin. The surgeon(Mr. Lewes 

arker, who repeated the story) advised 
him to go to bed at once. “No, thank 
you, sir” (laughing); “no thank you! If 
you once get me to bed, I know you will 
never get me up again.” “Then, sir, you 
must really rest your leg on achair.” This 
was promised; and a sofa, unknown be- 
fore in his rooms, was introduced. Two 
days after, the doctor reappeared, out- 
stripped Moss, and, coming quickly in, 
found his patient moving about the library 
steps. “QO sir” (scarcely able to com- 
mand his gravity), “this will never do. 
You know you promised » Ves, yes, 
I know, sir” (laughing); ‘‘a little more, 
sir, and I should have been in the right 
position.” . . .-The injury might have 
proved dangerous, and it did occasion the 
president serious inconvenience for a long 
time. ‘A friend called to condole. The 
old man, after describing the accident 
minutely, added very gravely in a confiden- 
tial voice, “A worthless volume, sir! a 
worthless volume!” This it evidently 
was which weighed on his spirits. Had it 
been Augustine or Chrysostom, — pa- 
tience! But to be lamed by a book writ- 
ten by a dunce. ... His leg, however, 
was one of his weak spots; the organs 
which are most affected by catarrhous 
colds (to which he was subject, and from 
which he suffered severely) being the 
other. In his old age he told Dr. Jackson 
that once (he must then have been about 
sixty) having walked up to Islip on one 
side of the Cherwell, and returned on the 
other, when at Marston he heard Magda- 
len bells begin to strike up for afternoon 
chapel. Disliking to be absent, he started 
off “at a trot,” and arrived only just in 
time. In chapel he felt something trick- 
ling down his leg ; and on coming out, found 
his stocking and shoe saturated with blood. 
He had burst a varicose vein, which al- 
ways troubled him afterwards. In fact, 
the consequences of that “trot” from 
Marston occasioned him inconvenience to 
the last. 

It was in 1848, when he was ninety- 
three years of age, that he published a fifth 
and last volume of his “ Reliquiz,” — just 
sixty years after the issuing of the original 
prospectus of the work. He had already 
printed, in two appendices at the close of 
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his fourth volume, several pieces which do 
not strictly fall under the same category as 
the “ Reliquiz ” proper; and he had only 
excluded the disputation held (A.D. 277) 
between Archelaus, bishop of Mesopota- 
mia, and the heretic Manes, because of 
its bulk. (It extends over two hundred 
octavo pages.) The publication of this 
remarkable monument is found to have 
been part of the president’s original design 
in 1788. He styles this fifth volume, 
“ Appendix iii.,” into which, besides the 
“Disputation” already mentioned (first 
published in 1698), he introduces two 
tracts, one by Augustine, the other by an 
unknown writer, together with the creed of 
Aquileia. But the most interesting feat- 
ure unquestionably in this concluding vol- 
ume is the Catena, with which it con- 
cludes. He calls it “Testimonia de 
auctoritate S. Scripture ante-Nicena” 
and prefixes a “ Monitum,” which may be 
thus freely rendered : — 


According to some of our recent writers 
(followers themselves of a teaching alien to . 
that of our own communion), the primitive 
Church did not hold that the Christian Faith 
is based on Holy Scripture, or that the Scrip- 
tures are to be regarded as the Rule of Faith. 
How entirely the truth lies the other way may 
be easily shown by an appeal to ecclesiastical 
documents of the earliest ages. For the 
effectual refutation therefore of an opinion 
which in itself is fraught with perilous conse- 
quence, behold, thou hast here a collection of 
testimonies to the authority of Holy Scripture, 
gleaned out of the writings of primitive Chris- 
tendom, and disposed in long and orderly 
series, 


Accordingly, collected from thirty-one 
several sources, beginning with St. Peter 
(2 Pet. iii. 15, 16), St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 37, 
38), St. John (xiv. 26), Clemens Romanus 


(c. xlvii.), and ending with Eusebius, about 


seventy-four important quotations follow. 
The same volume, by the way, supplies (at 
p-. 251) another interesting illustration of 
the president’s favorite and truly Anglican 
method, namely, an appeal to primitive an- 
tiquity on the subject of the invocation of 
saints. 

Even this, however, was not the presi- 
dent’s latest literary effort. When Lord 
Derby became chancellor of the university 
in 1853, it seemed to him a fitting occasion 
for producing a strena (so he phrased it), 
or auspicious offering; and there were 
three distinct subjects on which he had 
thought much, and collected something 
important, which, carefully edited, he fore- 
saw would constitute an interesting pam- 
phlet. This little work, extending to 
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twenty-five pages, appeared in the begin- 
ning of December, 1853. He was then in 
his ninety-ninth year. He called it “ Tres 
breves Tractatus:” the first, “De primis 
episcopis ;” the second, “S. Petri Alex- 
andrini episcopi fragmenta quedam ; ” the 
third, “S. Irenzi illustrata pjow, in qua 
ecclesia Romana commemoratur.” They 
are introduced by the following brief no- 
tice: — 

Inasmuch as there is perpetual discussion 
among us at the present day concerning Apos- 
tolic Succession, Episcopal Ordination, and the 
authority of the Church of Rome, I judged 
that I should be rendering useful service if I 
produced in a separate shape whatever remarks 
on these subjects I had already put forth in the 
Annotations to my “ Reliquiz Sacre.” The 
object I had in view in thus amplifying and 
adding to my old: materials was to illustrate 
how these several matters were accounted for 
in the beginning, in order that thus the truth 
might be the more firmly established. Fare- 
well. 


After which follows the president’s note 
. on the council against Noétus,* as en- 
larged by himself on two subsequent occa- 
sions, and now amplified and added to until 
it attains to more than twice its original 
bulk. Next come four fragments from the 
lost work of Peter Alex. “ De Paschate ; ” 
and these are followed by a restoration of 
the original text of a passage of Irenzus, 
of which the true sense is learnedly fixed, 
and shown not to support those preten- 
sions which writers of the Romish com- 
munion have been apt to build upon it. 

It was remarked by many how freely 
during the last year or two of his life the 
president alluded to his own end; speak- 
ing of his approaching departure as one 
might speak of a journey which had long 
been in contemplation, and which must 
needs be undertaken very soon. Among 
his papers were found’two rough drafts of 
his own intended epitaph, which may per- 
haps be thus exhibited: — 


. O all ye who come here, in your Christian 
and charitable hope, wish peace and felicity, 
and a consummation of it afterwards, to the 
soul of Martin Joseph Routh, the last rector 
of the undivided parish of Tylehurst, an’ 
brother of the pious foundress of this church. 
He departed this life » aged 

; dying, as he had lived, 
attached to the Catholic Faith taught in the 
Church of England, and averse from all Papal 
and Sectarian innovations. 


But it should be stated that the writer had 
evidently found it impossible to satisfy 


* Reliqq., iv. 247, see p. 526, and v. 369. 





himself with the opening sentence. At 
first he wrote, “ Of your charity and trust 
to God’s mercy, wish peace and increase 
of bliss at Christ’s coming;” and though 
he ran his pen through those words, he 
was loth to part with that sentiment. “ Of 
your charity which hopeth the best, wish 
peace and final felicity,” presented itself 
as an alternative. Then, “Of your char- 
ity” began to sound questionable. “Jn 
our Christian charity” seemed better; 
but this had given way to “charitable 
hope,” when the pious writer seems to 
have been reminded of the impossibility of 
elaborating a sentence by processes like 
these. There perhaps never lived a schol- 
ar who found it more difficult to satisfy 
himself than Dr. Routh. A third and 
a fourth draft of the above inscription has 
been discovered. The fastidiousness of 
his taste in such matters was altogether 
extraordinary. It should be added that 
his inscriptions (and he wrote many) are 
for the most part singularly original and 
felicitous. They well deserve to be col- 
lected. 


But a document of a more important 
description than the president’s epitaph 
remained unfinished forever. He had 
postponed to the last month of the last 
year of ‘his life the business of making a 
will ; and inasmuch as the draft (prepared 
from instructions furnished a few days 
previous) was only sent to Dr. Ogilvie for 
signature on the twéntieth, the will was 
perforce never signed at all. He repeat- 
edly asked for “ pen and ink ” when it was 
too late. Such an anecdote is better than 
ahomily. It is believed that at an earlier 
period he had made a will which he sub- 
sequently cancelled. . 

Very characteristic of the man is another 
incident, which for more reasons than one 
deserves to find here a record, and which 
also belongs to the last year, indeed to the 
last months, of his life. About the year 
1851 he had had several conversations with 
Dr. Ogilvie (professor of pastoral theol- 
ogy and canon of Christ Church) respect- 
ing the doctrine of the holy eucharist: 
repeatedly formulating the result of his 
meditations — “ meditations to which he 
had been led by views lately put forth in 
some quarters, but, according to his sound 
judgment and well-ordered affections, 
utterly irreconcilable with Holy Scripture 
or the sentence of antiquity.” The desire 
to give expression to his own settled con- 
victions on this great subject increased as 
he drew nearer to his end. In May and 
June 1854, “on account of the existing 
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differences about the Eucharist” (so he 
phrased it), the president again and again 
put into Dr. Ogilvie’s hands a short writ- 
ten statement, accompanied with the re- 
mark that it “‘is in all humility offered, as 
a strictly Scriptural exposition.” The 
following bears date “June 5, 1854:” — 
“ The bread broken and the wine poured 
out, symbols in the Eucharist of the body 
and blood of Christ, impart to the recipi- 
ent, through his faith in the sacrifice on 
the cross, life spiritual, — the abidance of 
himself in Christ and of Christ in him. 
Our Saviour, interpreting his own words 
[or explaining his precept of eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood], saith, ‘ My 
words are Spirit and Life.’”... Dr. 
Routh told his friend that ¢#zs statement 
of his belief was the one on which his mind 
at last rested. 

His earthly span was brought to a close 
at half-past seven on the evening of Fri- 
day, Dec. 22, 1854. For several days he 
had been fully conscious that his end was 
approaching: and on the previous Sun- 
day, though ill and weak, had left orders 
that the provost of Oriel (Dr. Hawkins) 
should be admitted if he called ; explaining 
that he had done so, “ Because I thought 
perhaps I might never see you again.” 
On the Tuesday he revived, spoke with 
animation and cheerfulness, sometimes 
with more than his usual felicity of expres- 
sion. “Richard Heber” (he said), “col- 
lected more books than any other person; 
he had four libraries, one at his own place, 
Hodnet, another at Paris, another at 
Brussels, another at Amsterdam. His 
library at Hodnet sold for 53,000/.; and 
his Paris library was very good. I have the 
catalogue, sir, in my room. ‘Mr. Heber,’ 
said Porson to him, with his usual caustic 
humor, ‘ you have collected a great many 
books : pray when do you mean to begin 
to read them?’ But the present dean of 
Christ Church, sir, a great authority, told 
me that he never asked Mr. Heber about 
a book without finding him well acquainted 
with it.’ Thus, even in respect of a tri- 
ling matter, the speaker’s nature became 
apparent. Dr. Hawkins (from whom we 
a quoting) remarks on what goes be- 
ore :— 


Though he enjoyed a joke, he was supremely, 


anxious that whatever he said should be true. 
The very accuracy and retentiveness of his 
memory had probably been assisted by this 
constant anxiety for ¢ru¢h. And in his later 
years, when it was not quite so ready and alert 
as formerly, it was curious to observe the 
working of his mind, intent to gather up again 


any fading recollections, and not permitting ' 
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you to assist him, but recalling his thoughts, 
and regaining any lost clue himself. 

For some time past [proceeds Dr. Hawkins] 
he had rather lain on his chair than sat upon 
it, and on this occasion, in order to support 
himself, he grasped one arm of the chair with 
his right hand; with his left, stretched over 
the other arm, touching or clasping mine. 
He said emphatically that he was “ready.” 
On my observing that a very long life had 
been assigned him with very little illness and 
many sources of happiness, — “ Yes,” he said, 
he was deeply grateful. ‘Sir, I believe every- 
thing is ordered for the best. Do not you 
believe that, sir?” 


Later in the day, Dr. Cotton, provost of 
Worcester, visited him: “ You are come, 
sir,” said the president, “to. one that is 
going.” He conversed cheerfully with 
Dr. Acland next morning (Wednesday); 
regretted that the new museum was to be 
placed in the parks; and remarked, “ We 
are said to have the air in the parks from 
the Highlands of Scotland. I do not know 
whether this is correct, sir; I think the 
hills in Westmoreland must intervene ; but 
I have not inquired into the fact.” To 
his physician : “I will do what you desire, 
sir; take anything you please ; but I know 
that it is useless. I shall go to-morrow.” 
He. went to his bed reluctantly on that 
same night (Wednesday, 2oth) for the last 
time. 

He used to sleep in the “ Founder’s 
Chamber,”— “ King Charles’s room,” as he 
himself called it,— an ancient apartment 
over the college gateway, in which no less 
than seven royal personages have been 
entertained. On Friday he was clearly 
sinking ; but at 2. 30 Pp. M. he spoke a little, 
and was quite sensible. He expressed a 
wish to see Dr. Ogilvie,— who, as he 
knew, had his unsigned will in his keep- 
ing, — “to-morrow ;” a to-morrow he was 
destined never to see. It was plain to 
Dr. Jackson, who attended him, that the 
time for transacting business of any kind 
was past. “The president” (he wrote to 
Dr. Bliss) “is as ill as he can be to be 
alive.” In the evening, when Esther 
Druce, his faithful old servant, was stand- 
ing at the foot of his bed, — “ Now, 
Esther, I seem better.” He crossed his 
hands and closed his eyes. She heard 
him repeat the Lord’s prayer softly to 
himself. Presently she proposed to give 
him some port wine, as the doctor had 
recommended. He drank it; feebly took 
her hand, thanked her for all her attention 
to him, and remarked that he had been “a 
i. deal of trouble;” adding that he 

ad made some provision for her. His 
leg occasioned him pain. ‘“ Let me make 
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you a little more comfortable,” said the 
poor woman, intending to change the 
dressing. “ Don’t trouble yourself,” he 
replied. Those were the last words he 
spoke. Folding his arms across his 
breast, he became silent. It was his Vuac 
dimittis. He heaved two short sighs and 
all was over. . . . “ I have just seen him,” 
wrote Dr. Jackson. “He lay perfectly 
placid, with his arms crossed just one 
over the other, as if asleep. May my end 
be like his at a much less advanced 
age!” 


It has been decided [wrote his nephew to 
Dr. Bliss on the 24th] in consequence of the 
strong desire expressed on the subject by 
members of the college. to bury my dear uncle 
within the walls. We fone hed much diffi- 
culty in coming to this decision; for, as you 
may be aware, he gave precise directions for 
his burial at Theale. We have done so only 
on the ground that in matters relating to him- 
self (the taking his portrait, for instance) he 
has uniformly given way to the wishes of the 
society he presided over ; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that.if any representation of the 
feeling of the college in this respect could 
have been made to him during his life, he 
would have conceded the point. 


In the beautiful chapel of the society 
over which he presided for sixty-three 
years, Dr. Routh was accordingly buried 
on the Friday after his decease ; being fol- 
lowed to the grave by a vast concourse of 
persons, including the principal members 
of the university, the fellows and demies 
of his own college, and a troop of friends. 
The funeral cortége filled two sides of the 
cloisters. “It was the most touching and 
impressive scene, I think, that I ever wit- 
nessed,” wrote one of the fellows a few 
days after. But the weather was intensely 
cold, — the wind blowing strong and bit- 
ter from the north-east, as Bodley’s libra- 
rian remarked in a letter toa friend. Not 
a note of the organ was heard; the whole 
body of the choir chanting the Psalms 
without music. The open grave was imme- 
tliately in front of the altar; and on the 
coffin was recorded the rare circumstance 
that its occupant was iz his hundredth 
year. 


He sleeps before the altar, where the shade 

He loved will guard his slumbers night and 
day ; 

And tuneful voices o’er him, like a dirge, 

Will float for everlasting. Fitting close 

For such a life! His twelve long sunny 
hours 

Bright to the edge of darkness: then the calm 

Repose of twilight, and a crown of stars, 
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MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE NEW TRAGEDY. 


HIs generous, large nature fought hard 
to find excuses for her. He strove to 
convince himself that this strange coldness, 
this evasion, this half-repellent attitude, 
was but a form of maiden coyness. It 
was her natural fear of so great a change. 
It was the result, perhaps, of some last 
lingering look back to the scene of her 
artistic triumphs. It did not even occur 
to him as a possibility that this woman, 
with her unstable sympathies and her 
fatally facile imagination, should have 
taken up what was now the very end and 
aim of his life, and have played with the 
pretty dream until she grew tired of the 
toy, and was ready to let her wandering 
fancy turn to something other and new. 

He dared not even think of that; but 
all the same, as he stood at this open win- 
dow alone, an unknown fear had come over 
him. It was a fear altogether vague and 
undefined; but it seemed to have the 
power of darkening the daylight, around 
him. Here was the very picture he had 
so often desired that she should see — the 
wind-swept Atlantic, the glad blue skies 
with their drifting clouds Somme white, 
the Erisgeir rocks, the green shores of 
Ulva, and Colonsay and Gometra and 
Staffa all shining in the sunlight; with the 
sea-birds calling, and the waves breaking, 
and the soft west wind stiring the fuchsia 
bushes below the windows of Castle Dare. 
And it was all dark now; and the sea was 
a lonely thing — more lonely than ever it 
had been even during that long winter that 
he had said was like a grave. 

And she?—at this moment she was 
down at the small bridge that crossed the 
burn. She had gone out to seek her 
father; had found him coming up through 
the larch wood; and was now accompany- 
ing him back. They had rested here; he 
sitting on’ the weather-worn parapet of the 
bridge; she leaning over it, and idly drop- 
ping bits of velvet-green moss into the 
whirl of clear brown water below. 

“T suppose we must be thinking of get- 
ting away from Castle Dare, Gerty,” said 


«“ I shall not be sorry,” she answered. 
But even Mr. White was somewhat 
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taken aback by the cool promptitude of 
this reply. 

- Well, you know your own business 
best,” he said to her. “It is not for me to 
interfere. I said from the beginning I 
would not interfere. But still, I wish you 
would be a iittle more explicit, Gerty, and 
let one understand what you mean — 
whether, in fact, you do mean, or do not 
mean, to marry Macleod.” 

“ And who said that I proposed not to 
marry him?” said she, but she still leaned 
over the rough stones and looked at the 
water. “The first thing that would make 
me decline would be the driving me into a 
corner — the continual goading, and re- 
minding me of the duty I had to perform. 
There has been just a little too much of 
that here” —and at this point she raised 
herself so that she could regard her‘father 
when she wished— “and I really must 
say that I do-not like to be taking a holi- 
day with the feeling hanging over you that 
certain things are expected of you nee 
other moment, and that you run the ris 
of being considered a very heartless and 
ungrateful person unless you do and say 
certain things you would perhaps rather 
not do and say. I should like to be let 
alone. I hate being goaded. And I cer- 
tainly did not expect that you too, papa, 
would try to drive me into a corner.” 

She spoke with some little warmth. Mr. 
White smiled. 

“I was quite unaware, Gerty,” said he, 
“that you were suffering-this fearful per- 
secution.” 

“You may laugh, but it is true,” said 
she, and there was a trifle of color in her 
cheeks. “The serious interests I am 
supposed to be concerned about! Such 
profound topics of conversation! Will 
the steamer come by the south to-morrow, 
or round by the north? The Gometra 
men have had a good take of lobsters yes- 
terday. Will the head-man at the some- 
thing lighthouse be transferred to some 
other lighthouse; and how will his wife 
and family like the change? They are 
doing very well with the subscription for a 
bell for the Free Church at lona. The 
deer have been down at John Maclean’s 
barley again. Would I like to visit the 
weaver at Iona who has such a wonderful 
turn for mathematics, and would I like to 
know the man at Salen who has the biog- 
raphies of all the great men of the time in 
his head ?” 

Miss White had worked herself up to a 
pretty pitch of contemptuous indignation ; 
her father was almost beginning to believe 
that it was real. 
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“It is all very well for the Macleods to 
interest themselves with these trumpery 
little local matters. They play the part of 
grand patron; the people are proud to 
honor them; it is a condescension when 
they remember the name of the crofter’s 
youngest boy. But as for me — when I 
am taken about — well, I do not like being 
stared at as if they thought I was wearing 
too fine clothes. I don’t like being con- 
tinually placed in a position of inferiority 
through my ignorance —an old fool of a 
boatman saying, ‘ Bless me!’ when I have 
to admit that I don’t know the difference 
between a sole and a flounder. I don’t 
want to know. I don’t want to be contin- 
ually told. I wish these people would 
meet me on my own ground. I wish the 
Macleods would begin to talk after dinner 
about the lord chamberlain’s interference 
with the politics of burlesques; and then 
perhaps they would not be so glib. I am 
tired of hearing about John Maclean’s 
boat, and Donald Maclean’s horse, and 
Sandy Maclean’s refusal to pay the road 
tax. And as for the drinking of whiskey 
that these sailors get through— well, it- 
seems to me that the ordinary condition of 
things is reversed here altogether, and if 
they ever put up an asylum in Mull, it will 
be a lunatic asylum for incurable abstain- 
ers.” 

“Now, now, Gerty,” said her father; 
but all the same he rather liked to see his 
daughter get on her high horse, for she 
talked with spirit, and it amused him. 
“ You must remember that Macleod looks 
on this as a holiday time, and perhaps he 
may be a little lax in his regulations. I 
have no doubt it is because he is so proud 
to have you on board his yacht that he 
occasionally gives the men an extra glass; 
and I am sure it does them no harm, for 
they seem to me to be as much ‘in the 
water as out of it.” 

She paid no heed to this protest. She 
was determined to give free speech to her 
sense of wrong, and humiliation, and dis- 
appointment. 

“ What has been the great event since 
ever we came here —the wildest excite- 
ment the island can afford?” she said. 
“The arrival of the peddler! A snuffy 
old man comes into the room with a huge 
bundle wrapped up in dirty water-proof. 
Then there is a wild clatter of Gaelic, 
But suddenly, don’t you know? there are 
one or two glances at me, and the Gaelic 
stops; and Duncan, or John, or whatever 
they call him, begins to stammer in En- 
glish, and I am shown coarse stockings, 
and bundles of wool, and drugget petti- 
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coats, and cotton handkerchiefs. And 
then Miss Macleod buys a number of 
things which I know she does not want; 
and I am looked on as a strange creature 
because I do not purchase a bundle of 
wool or a pair of stockings fit for a farmer. 
The Autolycus of Mull is not impressive, 
pappy. Oh, but I forgot the dramatic 
surprise — that also was to be an event, I 
have no doubt. I was suddenly intro- 
duced to a child dressed ina kilt; and I 
was to speak to him; and I suppose I was 
to be profoundly moved when I heard him 
speak to me in my own tongue in this 
out-of-the-world place. My own tongue ! 
The horrid little wretch has not an 4.’ 

“ Well, there’s no pleasing you, Gerty,” 
said he. 

“1 don’t want to be pleased; I want to 
be let alone,” said she. 

But she said this with just a little too 
much sharpness ; for her father was, after 
all,a human being; and it did seem to 
him to be too bad that he should be taunted 
in this fashion, when he had done his best 
to preserve a wholly neutral attitude. 

“ Let me tell you this, madam,” said he, 
in a playful manner, but with some decision 
in his tone, “ that you may live to have the 
pride taken out of you. You have had a 
good deal of flattery and spoiling; and you 
may find out you have vee wah eR too 
much. As for these Macleods here, I will 
say this— although I came here very 
much against my own inclination — that I 
defy any one to have been more kigd, and 
courteous, and attentive than they have 
been to you. I don’tcare. It is not my 
business, as I tell you. But-I must say, 
Gerty, that when you make a string of 
complaints as the only return for all their 
hospitality — their excessive and almost 
burdensome hospitality — I think that even 
I am bound to say a word. You forget 
how you come here. You, a perfect 
stranger, come here as engaged to marry 
the old lady’s only son—to dispossess 
her — very probably to make impossible a 
match that she had set her heart on. 
And both she and her niece—you un- 
derstand what I mean — instead of being 
cold, or at least formal to you, seem to 
me to think of nothing from morning till 
night but how to surround you with 
kindness, in a way that Englishwomen 
would never think of. And this you call 
persecution; and you are vexed with them 
because they won’t talk to you about thea- 
tres — why, bless my soul, how long is it 
since you were yourself talking about thea- 
tres as if the very word choked you!” 

“ Well, at least, pappy, I never thought 
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you would turn against me,” said she, as 
she put her head partly aside, and made a 
mouth as if she were about to cry; “and 
when mamma made you promise to look 
after Carry and me, I am sure she never 
thought 

Now this was too much for Mr. White. 
In the small eyes behind the big gold spec- 
tacles there was a quick flash of fire. 

“Don’t be a fool, Gerty,” said he, in 
downright anger. “ You know it is no use 
your trying to humbug me. If you think 
the ways of this house are too poor and 
mean for your grand notions of state; if 
you think he has not enough money, and 
you are not likely to have fine dinners and 
entertainments for your friends ; if you are 
determined to break off the match — why, 
then, do it; but,I tell you, don’t try to 
humbug me.” 

Miss White’s pathetic attitude suddenl 
vanished. She drew herself up with none | 
dignity and composure, and said, — 

“ At all events, sir, I have been taught 
my duty to you; and I think it better not 
to answer you.” 

With that she moved off toward the 
house; and Mr. White, taking to whis- 
tling, began to do as she had been doing 
— idly throwing bits of moss into the rush- 
ing burn. After all, it was none of his 
business. 

But that evening, some little time before 
dinner, it was proposed they should go for 
a stroll down to the shore ; and then it was 
that Miss White thought she would seize 
the occasion to let Macleod know of her 
arrangements for the coming autumn and 
winter. Ordinarily, on such excursions, 
she managed to walk with Janet Macleod 
—the old lady of Castle Dare seldom 
joined them —leaving Macleod to follow 
with her father; but this time she so man- 
aged it that Macleod and she left the house 
together. Was he greatly overjoyed? 
There was a constrained and anxious look 
on his face that had been there too much 
of late. 

“ ] suppose Oscar is more at home here 
than in Bury Street, St. James’s?” said 
she, as the handsome collie went down the 
path before them. 

“ No doubt,” said he absently : he was 
not thinking of any collie. 

“ What beautiful weather we are hav- 
ing!” said she, to this silent companion. 
“Tt is always changing, but always beauti- 
ful. There is only one other aspect I 
should like to see — the snow-time.” 

“ We have not much snow here,” said 
he. ‘It seldom lies in the winter.” 

This was a strange conversation for two 
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engaged lovers: it was not much more 
interesting than their talk—how many 
ages ago?—at Charing Cross station. 
But then, when she had said to him, 
“ Ought we to take tickets?” she had 
looked into his face with those appealing, 
innocent, beautiful eyes. Now her eyes 


never methis. She was afraid. 
She managed to lead up to her an- 
nouncement skilfully enough. By the 


time they reached the shore an extraordi- 
narily beautiful sunset.was shining over 
the sea and the land— something so be- 
wildering and wonderful that they all four 
stopped to look at it. The Atlantic was a 
broad expanse of the palest and most 
brilliant green, with the pathway of the 
sun a flashing line of gold coming right 
across until it met the rocks, and these 
were a jet-black —— the glow. Then 
the distant islands of Colonsay, and 
Staffa, and-Lunga, and Fladda, lying on 
this shining green sea, appeared to be of a 
perfectly transparent bronze ; while nearer 
at hand the long ranges of cliffs were be- 
coming a pale rose red under the darkening 
blue-gray sky. It was a blaze of color such 
as she had never even dreamed of as be- 
ing possible in nature ; nothing she had as 
yet seen in these northern latitudes had 
at all approached it. And as she stood 
there, and looked at those transparent 
islands of bronze on the green sea, she 
said to him, — 

“ Do you know, Keith, this is not at all 
like the place I had imagined as the scene 
of the gloomy stories you used to tell me 
about the revenges of the clans. I have 
been frightened once or twice since I came 
here, no doubt — by the wild sea and the 
darkness of the cathedral, and so forth ; 
but the longer I stay, the less I see to sug- 
gest those awful stories. How could you 
associate such an evening as this with a 
frightful tragedy? Do you think those 
people ever existed who were supposed to 
have suffocated, or slaughtered, or starved 
to death any one who opposed their 
wishes ?” 

“ And I do not suppose they troubled 
themselves much about fine sunsets,” said 
he. “ That was not what they had to think 
about in those days.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said she lightly’ “but, 
you know, I had expected to find a place 
from which I could gain some inspiration 
for tragedy ; for I should like to try, once 
for | I should have to give up the 
stage — whether I had the stuff of a tragic 
actress in me. And you know, in that 
case, I ought to dress in black velvet, and 
carry a taper through dungeons, and get 
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accustomed to storms and gloom, and 
thunder and lightning.” 

“We have no appliances here for the 
education of an actress—I am very sor- 
ry,” said he. 

“ Now, Keith, that is hardly fair,” said 
she, witha smile. ‘ You know it is only a 
trial. And you saw what they said of my 
Juliet. Oh, did I tell you about the new 
tragedy that is coming out ?” 

“ No, I do not think you did,” said he. 

“ Ah, well, it is a great secret as yet ; but 
—- no reason why you should not hear 
of it. 

“T am not anxious to hear of it,” said he, 
without any rudeness. 

“ But it concerns me,” she said, “ and so 
I must tell you. It is written by a brother 
of Mr. Lemuel, the artist I have often 
spoken to you'about. He is by profession 
an architect; but if this play should turn 
out to be as fine as some people say it is, 
he ought to take to dramatic writing. In 
fact, all the Lemuels (there are three brotis 
ers of them, you know) are like Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo, artists to the finger- 
tips, in every direction — poets, painters, 
sculptors, and all the rest of it. And I do 
think I ought to feel flattered by their 
choice in asking me to play the heroine; 
for so much depends on the choice of the 
actress ——” 

“And you are still to act?” said he 
quickly, though he spoke in a low voice, so 
that those behind should not hear. 

“Surely I explained to you?” said she, 
in a pleasant manner. “ After all, life- 
long habits are not so easily cast aside ; and 
I knew you would be generous, and bear 
with me a little bit, Keith.” 

He turned to her. The glow of the sun- 
set caught his face. There was a strange, 
hopeless sadness in his eyes. 

“Generous to you?” said he. “You 
know I would give you my life if that would 
serve you. But this is worse than taking 
my life from me.” 

“ Keith ! Keith !” said she, in gentle pro- 
test,“ I don’t know what you mean. You 
should not take things so seriously. What 
is it, after all? It was as an actress that 
you knew me first. Whatis the difference 
of a few months more or less? If I had 
not been an actress, you would never have 
known me — do you recollect that? By- 
the-way, has Major Stuart’s wife got a 
piano?” 

He turned and stared at her for a sec- 
ond, in a bewildered way. 

“Oh yes,” said he, with a laugh, “ Mrs. 
Stuart has got apiano. She has gota very 
good piano. And what is the song you 
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would sing now, sweetheart? Shall we 
finish up and have done .with it, with a 
song at the end? That is the way in the 
theatre, you know —a dance and a song as 
the people go. And what shall our song be 
now? There was one that Norman Ogil- 
vie used to sing.” , 

“ 1 don’t know why you should talk to 
me like that, Keith,” said she, though she 
seemed somewhat frightened by this fierce 

ayety. “I was going to tell you that, if 
Mrs. Stuart had a piano, I would very 
gladly sing one or two songs for your 
mother and Miss Macleod when we went 
over there to-morrow. You have fre- 
quently asked me. Indeed, I have 
brought with me the very songs I sung 
to you the first time I saw you — at Mrs. 
Ross’s.” 

Instantly his memory flew back to that 
day — to the hushed little room over the 
sunlit gardens, to the beautiful, gentle, 
sensitive girl who seemed to have so 
strange an interest in the Highlands, to 
the wonderful thrill that went through him 
when she began to sing with an exquisite 
pathos “ A wee bird cam’ to our ha’ door,” 
and to the prouder enthusiasm that stirred 
him when she sang “I'll to Lochiel, and 
Appin, and kneel to them.” These were 
fine, and tender, and proud songs. There 
was no gloom about them — nothing about 
a grave, and the dark winter-time, and a 
faithless lost love. This song of Norman 
Ogilvie’s that he had gayly proposed they 
should sing now? What had Major Stu- 
art, or his wife, or any one in Mull to do 
with “ Death’s black wine” ? 

“TI meant to tell you, Keith,” said she, 
somewhat nervously, “that I had signed 
an engagement to remain at the Piccadilly 
Theatre till Christmas next. I knew you 
wouldn’t mind —I mean, you would be 
considerate, and you would understand 
how difficult it is for one to break away all 
at once from one’s old associations. And 
then, you know, Keith,” said she shyly, 
“though you may not like the theatre, you 
ought to be proud of my success, as even 
my friends and acquaintances are. And 
as they are all anxious to see me make 
another appearance in tragedy, I really 
should like to try it; so that when my por- 
trait appears in the Academy next year, 
people may not be saying, ‘ Look at the 
impertinence of that girl appearing as a 
tragic actress, when she can do nothing 
beyond the familiar modern comedy!’ 1 
should have told you all about it before, 
Keith, but I know you hate to hear any 
talk about the theatre; and I sha’n’t bore 
you again, you may depend onthat, Isn’t 
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it time to go back now? See! the rose- 
color is away from Ulva now; it is quite a 
dark purple.” 

He turned in silence and led the way 
back. Behind them he could faintly hear 
Mr. White discoursing to Janet Macleod 
about the manner in which the old artists 
mixed their own pigments. 

Then Macleod said, with a great gentle- 
ness and restraint, — 

“And when you go away from here, 
Gertrude, I suppose I must say good-by to 
you; and no one knows when we shall see 
each other again. You are returning to 
the theatre. If that is your wish, I would 
not try to thwart it. You know best what 
is the highest prize the world can give you. 
And how can I warn ga against failure 
and disappointment? I know you will be 
successful. I know the people will applaud 
you, and your head will be filled with their 
praises. You are going forward to a new 
triumph, Gerty ; and the first step you will 
take — will be on my heart.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AN UNDERSTANDING. 


“ Pappy dear,” said Miss White to her 
father, in a playful way, although it was a 
serious sort of playfulness, “I have a 
vague feeling that there is a little too much 
electricity in the atmosphere of this-place 
just at present. I am afraid there may be 
an explosion, and you know my nerves 
can’t stand much of a shock. I should be 
glad to get away.” 

By this time she had quite made up that 
little difference with her father — she did 
not choose to be left alone at a somewhat 
awkward crisis. She had told him she 
was sure he had not meant what he said 
about her; and she had expressed her 
sorrow for having provoked him; and 
thereanend. Andif Mr. White had been 
driven by his anger to be for the moment 
the ally of Macleod, he was not disinclined 
to take the other side now and let Miss 
White have her own will. The vast 
amount of training he had bestowed on 
her through many long years was not to 
be thrown away, after all. 

“T told him last night,” said she, “of 
my having’ signed an engagement till 
Christmas next.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said her father quickly, 
looking at her over his spectacles. : 

“Yes,” said she thoughtfully, “and he 
was not so disturbed or angry as I had ex- 
pected. Not at all. He was very kind 
about it. But I don’t understand him.” 

“ What do you not understand ?” 
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“ He has grown so strange of late —so 
sombre. Once, you know, he was the 
lightest-hearted young man — enjoying ev- 
ery minute of his life, you know; and 
really, pappy, I think ——” 

And here Miss White stopped. 

“ At all events,” said she, quickly, “I 
want to be in a less dangerously excited 
atmosphere, where I can sit down and 
consider matters calmly. It was much 
better when he and I corresponded ; then 
we could fairly learn what each other 
thought. Now I am almost afraid of him 
— I mean, I am afraid to ask him a ques- 
tion. I have to keep out of his way. And 
if it comes to that, pappy, you know, I feel 
now as if I was called on toact a part from 
morning till night, whereas I was always 
assured that if I left the stage and married 
him, it was to be my natural self, and I 
should have no more need to pose and 
sham. However, that is an old quarrel 
between you and me, pappy, and we will 

ut it aside. What’s more to the purpose 
is this — it was half understood that when 
we left Castle Dare he was to come with 
us through at least a part of the High- 
lands.” 

“ There was a talk of it.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Miss White, 
with some little hesitation, and with her 
eyes cast down — “don’t you think that 
would be —a little inconvenient ?” 

“] should say that was for you to de- 
cide,” he answered, somewhat coldly; for 
it was too bad that she should be continu- 
ally asking his advice and then openly dis- 
regarding it. 

“T should think it would be a little un- 
comfortable,” she said demurely. “I 
fancy he has taken that engagement till 
Christmas a little more to heart than he 
chooses to reveal. That is natural; I 
knew it would be a disappointment; but 
then, you know, pappy, the temptation was 
very great, and I had almost promised the 
Lemuels to do what I could for the piece. 
And if I am to give up the stage, wouldn’t 
it be fine to wind up with a blaze of fire- 
works to astonish the public ?” 

“Are you so certain you will astonish 
the public?” her father said. 

“JT have the courage to try,” she an- 
swered, readily. “And you are not going 
to throw cold water on my endeavors, are 
you, pappy? Well,as I was saying, it is 


perhaps natural for Sir Keith Macleod to 
feel a bit annoyed; and I am afraid, if he 
went travelling with us, we should be con- 
tinually skating on the edge of a quarrel. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, pappy, with 
all his kindness and gentleness, there is 
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sometimes about him a sort of intensity 
that I scarcely like; it makes mé afraid of 
him. If it were on the stage, I should say 
it was a splendid piece of acting — of the 
suppressed vehement kind, you ‘know; but 
really, during a holiday time, when one 
naturally wishes to enjoy the fine weather 
and gather strength for one’s work — well, 
I do think he ought not to come with us, 
pappy.” 

“Very well, you can hint as much with- 
out being rude.” 

“I was thinking,” said she, “ of the Mr. 
and Mrs. Baldwin who were in that New- 
castle company, and who went to Aber- 
deen. Do you remember them, pappy?” 

“The low comedian, you mean?” ' 

“Yes. Well, at all events, they would 
be glad to see us. And so—don’t you 
think ?— we could let Macleod understand _ 
that we were going to see some friends in 
the north? Then he would not think of 
coming with us.” 

“ The representation would scarcely be 
justifiable,” observed Mr. White, with a 
profound air, “in ordinary circumstances. 
But, as you say, it would be neither for his 
comfort nor for yours that he should go 
with us.” 

“Comfort!” she exclaimed. “ Much 
comfort I have had since I came here! 
Comfort I call quiet, and being let alone. 
Another fortnight in this place would give 
me brain fever : your life continually in dan- 
ger either on the sea or by the cliffs ; your 
feelings supposed to be always up at pas- 
sion pitch — it is all a whirl of secret or 
declared emotions that don’t give you a 
moment’s rest. Oh, pappy, won’t it be 
nice to have a day or two’s quiet in our 
own home, with Carry and Marie! And 
you know Mr. Lemuel will be in town all 
the summer and winter. The material for 
his work he finds within himself. He 
doesn’t need to scamper off like the rest 
of them to hunt out picturesque peasants 
and studies of waterfalls — trotting about 
the country with a note-book in hand ” 

“Gerty, Gerty,” said her father, with a 
smile, “ your notions are unformed on that 
subject. What have I told you often ?— 
that the artist is only a reporter. Whether 
he uses the pencil, or the pen, or his own 
face and voice to express the highest 
thoughts and emotions of which he is con- 
scious, he is only a reporter —a penny-a- 
liner whose words are written in fire. And 
you — don’t you carry your note-book 
too?” 

“I was not comparing myself with an 
artist like Mr. Lemuel, pappy. No, no. 
Of course 1 have to keep my eyes open, 
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and pick up things that may be useful. 
His work is the work ‘of intense spiritual 
contemplation — it is inspiration x 

“No doubt,” the father said, “the in- 
spiration of Botticelli.” 

“ Papa!” 

Mr. White chuckled to himself. He 
was not given to joking: an epigram was 
not in cénsonance with his high senten- 
tiousness. But instantly he resumed his 
solemn deportment. 

“A picture is as much a part of the 
world as a human face: why should I not 
take my inspiration from a picture as well 
as from a human face?” 

“ You mean to say he is only a copyist 
_ —a plagiarist!” she said, with some indig- 
nation. 

* Not at all,” said he. ‘ All artists have 
their methods founded more or less on the 
methods of those who have gone before 
them. You don’t expect an artist to dis- 
cover for himself an entirely new principle 
of art, any more than you expect him to 
paint in pigments of his own invention. 
Mr. Lemuel has been a diligent student of 
Botticelli — that is all.” 

This strange talk amid the awful loneli- 
ness and grandeur of Glen Sloich! They 
were idly walking along the rough road: 
far above them rose the giant slopes of 
the mountains retreating into heavy masses 
of cloud that were moved by the currents 
of the morning wind. It was a gray day; 
and the fresh-water lake here was of a 
leaden hue, and the browns and greens 
of the mountain-side were dark and in- 
tense. There was no sign of human life 
or habitation; there was no bird singing ; 
the deer were far away in the unknown 
valleys above them, hidden by the mystic 
cloud phantoms. There was an odor of 
sweet-gale in the air. The only sound was 
the murmuring of the streams that were 
pouring down through these vast solitudes 
to the sea. 4 

And now they reached a spot from 
whence, on turning, they caught sight of the 
broad plain of the Atlantic —all wind- 
swept and white. And the sky was dark 
and low down; though at one place the 
clouds had parted, and there was a glim- 
mer of blue as narrow and keen as the 
edge of a knife. But there were showers 
about; for Iona was invisible, and Staffa 
was faintly gray through the passing rain, 
and Ulva was almost black as the storm 
approached in its gloom. Botticelli! 
Those men now in that small lug-sailed 
boat, far away off the point of Gometra — 
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a tiny dark thing apparently lost every 
second or so amid the white Atlantic! 
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surge, and wrestling hard with the drivi 
wind and sea to reach the thundering an 
foam-filled caverns of Staffa—they were 
not thinking much of Botticelli. Keith 
Macleod was in that boat. The evening 
before, Miss White had expressed some 
light wish about some trifle or other ; but 
had laughingly said that she must wait till 
she got back to the region of shops. Un- 
known to her, Macleod had set off to in- 
tercept the steamer; and he would go on 
board and get hold of the steward; and 
would the steward be so kind as to hunt 
about in Oban to see if that trifle could 
not be found? Macleod would not in- 
trust so important a message to any one 
else: he would himself go out to meet 
the “ Pioneer.” 

“The sky is becoming very dark,” Mr. 
White said; “we had better go back, 
Gerty.” 

But before they had gone far the first 
heavy drops were beginning to fall, and 
they were glad to run for refuge to some 
great grey bowlders which lay in the moist 
moorland at the foot of the mountain 
slopes. In the lee of these rocks they 
were in comparative safety, and they 
waited patiently until the gale of wind and 
rain should pass over. And what were 
these strange objects that appeared in the 
gray mists far along the valley? She 
touched her father’s arm—she did not 
speak ; it was her first sight of a herd of 
red deer, and as the-deer had doubtless 
been startled by a shepherd or his dog, 
they were making across the glen at a 
good speed. First came the hinds, run- 
ning almost in Indian file, and then with 
a longer stride came one or two stags, 
their antlered heads high in the air, as 
though they were listening for sounds be- 
hind them and sniffing the wind in front 
of them at the same time. But so far 
away were they that they were only blurred 
objects passing through the rain mists; 
they passed across like swift ghosts ; there 
was no sound heard at all. And then 
the rain ceased, and the air grew warm 
around them. They came out from the 
shadow of the rock —behold! a blaze of 
hot sun on the moist moors, with a sud- 
den odor of bracken, and young heather, 
and sweet-gale all about them. And the 
sandy road quickly grew dry again, and 
the heavens opened, and there was a flood 
of sunlight falling on that rushing and 
breezy Atlantic. They walked back to 
Dare. 

“ Tuesday, then, shall we say, pappy ?” 
she remarked, just before entering. 
“Very well.” 
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“ And we are going to see some friends 
in Aberdeen.” 

“ Very well.” 

After this Miss White became a great 
deal more cheerful, and she was very com- 
plaisant to them all at luncheon. And 
quite by accident she asked Macleod, 
who had returned by this time, whether 
they talked Scotch in Aberdeen. 

“ Because, you know,” said she, “one 
should always be learning on one’s trav- 
‘els; and many a time I have heard people. 
disputing about the pronunciation of the 
Scotch; and one ought to be able to read 
Burns with a proper accent. Now you 
have no Scotch at all here ; you don’t say 
‘my dawtie,’ and ‘ben the hoose,’ and 
**twixt the gloaming and the mirk.’” 

“Oh no,” said he, “ we have none of the 
Scotch at all, except among those who have 
been fora time to Glasgow or Greenock ; 
and our own language, the Gaelic is un- 
known to strangers ; and our way of speak- 
ing English — that is only made‘a thing to 
laugh at. And yet I do not laugh at all 
at the blunders of our poor people in a 
strange tongue. You may laugh at us for 
our way of speaking English —the accent 
of it; but it is not fair to laugh at the 
poor people when they will be making mis- 
takes among the verbs. Did you ever hear 
of the poor Highlander who was asked how 
he had been employing himself, and, after 
a long time, he said, ‘] wass for tree 
years a herring-fish, and I wass for four 
months or tree months a broke stone on 
the road?’ Perhaps the Highlanders 
are not very clever at picking up another 
language ; but all the same that did not 
prevent their going to all parts of the 
world and fighting the battles of other 
people. And do you know that in Canada 
there are descendants of the Highlanders 
who went there in the last century — and 
they are proud of their name and their 
history, and they have swords that were 
used at Falkirk and Culloden — but these 
Macnabs and Mackays and Camerons, 
they speak only French! But I think, if 
they have Highland blood in them, and 
if they were to hear the “ Failte Phrion- 
sal’ played on the pipes, they would rec-' 
ognize that language. And why were you 
asking about Aberdeen ?” 

“That is not a Highland but a Scotch 
way of answering my question,” said she, 
smiling. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said he has- 
tily; “but indeed I have never been to 
Aberdeen, and I do not know what it is 





they speak there, but I should say it was 
likely to be a mixture of Scotch and En- 
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lish such as all the big towns have. I 

o not think it is a Highland place, like 
Inverness.” 

“Now, I will answer your question,” 
said she. “I asked you because papa 
and I propose to go there before return- 
ing to England ——” 

How quickly the light fell from his 
face ! 

“The fact is, we have some friends 
there.” 

There was silence. They all felt that 
it was’ for Macleod to speak; and they 
may have been guessing as to what was © 
passing in his mind, But to their sur- 
prise he said, in almost a gay fashion. 

“ Ah, well, you know they accuse us . 
Highland folk of being rather too impor- 
tunate as hosts; but we will try not to 
harass you; and if you have friends in 
Aberdeen, it would not be fair to beg of 
you to leave them aside this time. But 
surely you are not thinking of going to 
Aberdeen yet, when it is many a place 
you have yet to see about here. I was to 
take you in the ‘ Umpire’ to Skye; and 
we had many a talk about the Lewis 
too.” 

“Thank you very much,” said she de- 
murely. “I am sure you have been most 
kind to us; but — the fact is —I think we 
must leave on Tuesday.” 

“On Tuesday!” said he; but it was 
only for an instant that he winced. Again 
he roused himself—for he was talking 
in the presence of his mother and the 
cousin Janet. “ You have not been quite 
fair to us,” said he cheerfully; “you 
have not given yourself time to make our 
acquaintance. Are you determined to go 
away as you came, the Fionaghal? But 
then, you know, Fionaghal came and staid 
among us, before she began to write her 
songs about the western isles; and the 
next time you come, that must be for a 
longer time, and you will get to know us 
all better, and we will not frighten you 
any more by taking you on the sea at 
night, or into the cathedral ruins. Ah!” 
said he, with a smile lighting up his face 
— but it was a constrained gayety alto- 
gether —“do I know now why you 
are hurrying away so soon? You want 
to avoid that trip in the ‘ Umpire’ to the 
island where I used to think I would like 
my grave to be ——” 

“Keith!” said Lady Macleod, with a 
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frown. “How can you repeat that non- 
sense! Miss White will think you are 
mad.” 


“It was only an old fancy, mother,” 
said he gently. “And we were thinking 
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of going out to one of the Treshanish 
islands, anyway. Surely it is a harmless 
thing that a man should choose out the 
place of his own grave, so long as. he 
does not want to be put into it too 
soon.” 

“It will be time for you to speak of 
such things thirty years hence,” said Lady 
Macleod. 

“Thirty years is a long time,” said he; 
and then he added, lightly, “ but if we 
do not go out to the Treshanish islands, we 
must go somewhere else before the Tues- 
day; and would you go round to Loch 
Sunart now? or shall we drive you to-mor- 
row to see Glen More and Loch Buy? 
and you must not leave Mull without vis- 
iting our beautiful town — and capital — 
that is, Tobermory.” 

Every one was quite surprised and 
pleased to find Macleod taking the sud- 
den departure of his sweetheart in this 
fashion; it showed that he had abundant 
confidence in the future. And if Miss 
White had her own thoughts about the 
matter, it was at all events satisfactory to 
her that outwardly Macleod and she were 
parting on good terms. 

But that evening he happened to find 
her alone for a few moments; and all 
the forced cheerfulness had left his eyes, 
and there was a dark look there —of 
hopeless auxiety and pain. 

“1 do not wish to force you, Gerty — 
to persecute you,” said he. “ You are our 
guest. But before you go away, cannot 
you give me one definite word of promise 
and hope — only one word?” 

“IT am quite sure you don’t want to per- 
secute me, Keith,” said she, “but you 
should remember there is a long time of 
waiting before us, and there will be plenty 
of opportunity for explaining and arrang- 
ing everything when we have leisure to 
write ——” 

“Towrite!” he exclaimed. “ But I am 
coming to see you, Gerty. Do you think 
I could go through another series of long 
months with only those letters, and letters, 
and letters, to break one’s heart over? I 
could not do it again, Gerty. And when 
you have visited your friends in Aber- 
deen, I am coming to London.” 

“Why, Keith, there is the shooting.” 

“TI do not think I shall try the shooting 
this year—it is an anxiety —I cannot 
have patience with it. I am coming to 
London, Gerty.” 

“Oh, very well, Keith,” said she, with 
an affectation of cheerful content, “then 
there is no use in our taking a solemn 
good-by just now —is there? You know 
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how I hate scenes. And we shall part 
very good friends, shall we not? And 
when you come to London we shall make 
up all our little differences, and have every 
thing on a clear understanding. Is it a 
bargain? Here comes your cousin Janet 
—now show her that we are good friends, 
Keith. And for goodness’ sake don’t say 
that you mean to give up your shooting 
this year, or she will wonder what I have 
made of you. Give up your shooting! 
Why, a woman would as soon give up her 
right of being incomprehensible and whim- 
sical and capricious — her right of teasing 
people, as I very much fear I have been 
teasing you, Keith. But it will be all set 
right when you come to London.” 

And from that moment to the moment 
of her departure Miss White seemed to 
breathe more freely, and she took less 
care to avoid Keith Macleod in her daily 
walks and ways. There was at last quite 
a good understanding between them, as 
the people around imagined. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
AFRAID. 


But the very first thing she did on 
reach'ng home again was to write to Mac- 
leod begging hiin to postpone his visit to 
London. What was the use? The com- 
pany of which she formed a part was most 
probably going on an autumn tour; she 
was personally very bysy. Surely it would 
not much interest him to be present at the 
production of a new piece in Liverpool ? 

And then she pointed out to him that, 
as she had her duties and occupations, so 
ought he to have. It was monstrous his 
thought of foregoing the shooting that 
year. Why, if he wanted some additional 
motive, what did he say to preserving as 
much grouse plumage as would trim a 
cloak for her? It was a great pity that 
the skins of so beautiful a bird should be 
thrown away. And she desired him to 
present her kind regards to Lady Mac- 
leod and to Miss Macleod, and to thank 
them both for their great kindness. 

Immediately after writing that letter 
Miss White seemed to grow very light- 
hearted indeed, and she laughed and chat- 
ted with Carry, and was exceedingly affec- 
tionate toward her sister. 

“ And what do you think of your own 
home now, Gerty?” said Miss Carry, 
who had been making some small experi- 
ments in arrangement. 

“You mean, after my being among the 
savages?” said she. “ Ah, it is too true, 
Carry. I have seen them in their war- 
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paint, and I have shuddered at their 
spears, and I have made voyages in their 
canoes. But it is worth while going any- 
where and doing any thing in order to 
come back and experience such a sense 
of relief and quiet. Oh, what a delicious 
cushion! Where did you get it, Carry?” 

She sank back in the rocking-chair out 
on this shaded veranda. It was the slum- 
bering noontide of a July day ; the foliage 
above and about the Regent’s Canal hung 
motionless in the still sunlight ; and there 
was a perfume of roses in the air. Here 
at last was repose. She had said that her 
notion of happiness was to be let alone; 
and—now that she had despatched that 
forbidding letter — she would be able to 
enjoy a quiet and languor free from care. 

“ Aha, Gerty, don’t you know?” said 
the younger sister. “Well, I suppose, 

ou poor creature, you don’t know — you 
ave been among the tigers and crocodiles 
so long. That cushion is a present from 
Mr. Lemuel to me —to me, mind, not to 
ou —and he brought it all the way from 

amascus some years ago. Oh, Gerty, 
if I was only three years older, shouldn’t 
I like to be your rival, and have a fight 
with you for him!” 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” said 
the elder sister sharply. 

“Oh, don’t you? Poor innocent thing! 
Well, I am not going to quarrel with you 
this time, for at last you are showing some 
sense. How you ever could have thought 
of Mr. Howson, or Mr. Brook, or — you 
know whom —I never could imagine; 
but here is some one now whom people 
have heard of — some one with fame like 
yoursélf — who will understand you. Oh, 
Gerty, hasn’t he lovely eyes?” 

“ Like a gazelle,” said the other. “ You 
know what Mr. —— said ? — that he never 
met the appealing look of Mr. Lemuel’s 
eyes without feeling in his pocket for a 
biscuit.” 

“He wouldn’t say any thing like that 
— you, Gerty,” Carry said reproach- 
fully. 

“Who wouldn’t?” 

“ Mr. Lemuel.” 

“ Oh, Carry, don’t you understand that 
I am so glad to be allowed to talk non- 
sense? I have been all strung up lately, 
like the string of a violin. Everythin 
au grand sérieux. 1 want to be idle, an 
to chat, and to talk nonsense. Where did 
you get that bunch of stephanotis ?” 

“Mr. Lemuel brought it last evening. 
He knew you were coming home to-day. 
Oh, Gerty, do you know I have seen your 
portrait, though it isn’t finished yet, and 
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you look — you look like an inspired proph- 
etess. I never saw any thing so lovely,” 

“Indeed,” said Miss White, with a 
smile; but she was pleased. 

“When the public see that, they will 
know what you are really like, Gerty, 
instead of buying your photograph in a 
shop from a collection of ballet-dancers 
and circus women. That is where you 
ought to be —in the Royal Academy: not 
in a shop window with any mountebank. 
Oh, Gerty, do you know who is your latest 
rival in the stationers’ windows? The 
woman who dresses herself as a mermaid 
and swims in a transparent tank below 
water. Fin-fin they call her. I suppose 
you have not been reading the news- 
papers?” 

“ Not much.” | 

“There is a fine collection for you up- 
stairs. And there is an article about you 
in the /slington Young Men’s Improve- 
ment Association. It is signed ‘ Trisme- 
gistus.’ Oh, it is beautiful, Gerty — quite 
full of poetry. It says you are an enchant- 
ress striking the rockiest heart, and a well 
of pure emotion springs up. It says you 
have the beauty of Mrs. Siddons and the 
genius of Rachel.” | 

“ Dear me!” 


“ Ah, you don’t half believe in yourself, 
Gerty,” said the younger sister, with a 


critical air. “It is the weak point about 
you. You depreciate yourself, ahd you 
make light of other people’s belief in you. 
However, you can’t go against your own 
genius. ~ That is too strong for you. As 
soon as you get on the stage, then you 
forget to laugh at yourself.” 

“ Really, Carry, has papa been giving 
you a lecture about me?” 

“Oh, laugh away; but you know it is 
true. Anda woman like you—you were 
going to throw yourself away on a-——” 

“Carry! There are some things that 
are better not talked about,” said Gertrude 
White curtly, as she rose and went in- 
doors. 

Miss White betook herself to her pro- 
fessional and domestic duties with much 
alacrity and content, for she believed that 
by her skill as a letter-writer she could 
easily ward off the importunities of her 
too passionate lover. It is true that at 
times, and in despite of her playful eva- 
sion, she was visited by a strange dread. 
However far away, the cry of a strong 
man in his agony has something terrible 
init. And shat was this he wrote to her 
in simple and calm words? 

“ Are our paths diverging, Gerty? and, 
if that is so, what will be the end of it for 
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me and for you? Are you going away 
from me? After all that has passed, are 
we to be separated in the future, and you 
will go one way, and I must go the other 
way, with all the world between us, so that 
I shall never see you again? Why will 
you not speak? You hint of lingering 
doubts and hesitations. Why have as 
not the courage to be true to yourself — 
to be true to your woman’s heart —to 
take your life in your own hands and 
shape it so that it shall be worthy of you?” 

Well, she did speak, in answer to this 
piteous prayer. She was a skilful letter- 
writer. 

“It may seem very ungrateful in an 
actress, you know, dear Keith, to contest 
the truth of any thing said by Shakespeare ; 
but I don’t think, with all humility, there 
ever was so much nonsense put into so 
small a space as there is in these lines 
that everybody quotes at your head : — 


To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


‘Be true to yourself,’ people say to you. 
But surely every one who is conscious of 
failings, and deceitfulness, and unworthy 
instincts, would rather try to be a little 
better than himself? Where else would 
there be any improvement, in an individ- 
ual or in society? You have to fight 
against yourself, instead of blindly yield- 
ing to your wish of the moment. I know 
I, for one, should not like to trust myself. 
I wish to be better than I am—to be 
other than I am—and I naturally look 
around for help and guidance. Then you 
find people recommending you absolutely 
diverse ways of life, and with all show of 
authority and reason too; and in such an 
important matter ought not one to con- 
sider before making a final choice?” 

Miss White’s studies in mental and 
moral science, as will readily be perceived, 
had not been of a profound character. 
But he did not stay to detect the obvious 
fallacy of her argument. It was all a 
maze of words to him. The drowning 
man does not hear questions addressed to 
him. He only knows that the waters are 
closing over him, and that there is no arm 
stretched out to save. 

“J do not know myself for two minutes 
together,” she wrote. “ What is my pres- 
ent mood, for example? Why, one of 
absolute and ungovernable hatred — hatred 
of the woman who would take my place if 
I were to retire from the stage. I have 
been thinking of it all the morning — pic- 
turing myself as an unknown nonentity, 
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vanished from the eyes of the public, in a 
social grave. And I have to listen to 
people praising the new actress, and I 
have to read columns about her in the 
papers, and I am unable to say, ‘Why, 
all that and more was written and said 
about me.’ What has an actress to show 
for herself if once she leaves the stage? 
People forget her the next day; no record 
is kept of her triumphs. A painter, now, 
who spends years of his life in earnest 
study — it does not matter to him whether 
the public applaud or not, whether they 
forget or not. He has always before him 
these evidences of his genius ; and among 
his friends he can choose his fit audience. 
Even when he is an old man, and listening 
to the praises of all the young fellows who 
have caught the taste of the public, he can 
at all events show something of his work 
as testimony of what he was. But an 
actress, the moment she leaves the stage, 
is a snuffed-out candle. She has her stage 
dresses to prove that she acted certain 
parts; and she may have a scrap-book 
with cuttings of criticisms from the pro- 
vincial papers. You know, dear Keith, all 
this is very heart-sickening; and I am 
quite aware that it will trouble you — as it 
troubles me, and sometimes makes me 
ashamed of myself — but then it is true, 
and it is better for both of us that it should 
be known. I could not undertake to bea 
hypocrite all my life. I must confess to 
you, whatever be the consequences, that I 
distinctly made a mistake when I thought 
it was such an easy thing to adopt a whole 
new set of opinions and tastes and habits. 
The old Adam, as your Scotch ministers 
would say, keeps coming back to jog my 
elbow as an old familiar friend. And you 
would not have me conceal the fact from 
you? I know how difficult it will be for 
~ to understand or sympathize with me. 
ou have never been brought up to a pro- 
fession every inch of your progress in 
which you have to contest against rivals ; 
and you don’t know how Seales one is of 
one’s position when it is gained. I think 
I would rather be made an old woman of 
sixty to-morrow morning than get up and 
go out and find my name printed in small 
etters in the theatre bills. And if I tr 
to imagine what my feelings would be if 
were to retire from the stage, surely that 
is in your interest as well as mine. How 
would you like to be tied for life to a per- 
son who was continually looking back to 
her past career with regret, and who was 
continually looking around her for objects 
of jealous and envious anger? Really, I 
try to do my duty by everybody. All the 
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time I was at Castle Dare I tried to pic- 
ture myself living there, and taking an 
interest in the fishing and the farms, and 
so on; and if I was haunted by the dread 
that, instead of thinking about the fishing 
and the farms, I should be thinking of the 
triumphs of the actress who had taken my 
place in the attention of the public, I had 
to recognize the fact. It is wretched and 
pitiable, no doubt ; but look at my training. 
If you tell me to be true to myself, that is 
myself. And at all events 
contented that I have made a frank con- 
fession.” 

Surely it was a fair and reasonable let- 
ter? But the answer that came to it had 
none of its pleasant common-sense. It 
was all a wild appeal —a calling on her 
not to fall away from the resolves she had 
made — not to yield to those despondent 
moods. There was but the one way to get 
rid of her doubts and hesitations ; let her 
at once cast aside the theatre and all its 
associations and malign influences, and 
become his wife, and he would take her by 
the hand, and lead her away from that 
besetting temptation. Could she forget 
the day on which she gave him the red 
rose? She was a woman; she could not 
forget. 

She folded up the letter, and held it in 
her hand, and went into her father’s room. 
There was a certain petulant and irritated 
look on her face. 

“ He says he is coming up to London, 
papa,” said she abruptly. 

“T suppose you mean Sir Keith Mac- 
leod,” said he. 

“ Well, of course. And can you imag- 
ine anything more provoking —just at 
present, when we are rehearsing this new 
play, and wh€n all the time I can afford 
Mr. Lemuel wants for the portrait? I de- 
clare the only time I feel quiet, secure, 
safe from the interference of anybody — 
and more especially the worry of the post- 
man — is when I am having that portrait 
painted ; the intense stillness of thé studio 
is delightful, and you have beautiful things 
all around you. As soon as I open the 
door I come out into the world again, with 
constant vexations and apprehensions all 
around.- Why, I don’t know but that at 
any minute Sir Keith Macleod may come 
walking up to the gate!” 

“ And why should that possibility keep 
you in terror?” said her father calmly. 

“ Well, not in terror,” said she, lookin 
down, “but —but anxiety, at least; an 
a very great deal of anxiety. Because I 
know he will want explanations and prom- 
ises, and I don’t know what — just at the 
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time I am most worried and unsettled © 
about everything I mean to do.” 
Her father regarded her for a second or 


wo. 
“ Well?” said he. 
“Isn’t that enough?” she said, with 
some indignation. 

“ Oh,” said he coldly, “ you have merely 
come to me to pour out your tale of wrongs. 
You don’t want me to interfere, I suppose. 
Am I to condole with you?” 

“ I don’t know why you should speak to 
me like that, at all events,” said she. 

“Well, I will tell you,” he responded, 
in the same cool, matter-of-fact way. 
“When you told me you meant to give up 
the theatre and marry Sir Keith Macleod, 
my answer was that you were likely to 
make a mistake. I thought you were a 
fool to throw away your position as an 
actress; but I did not urge the point. I 
merely left the matter in your own hands. 
Well, you went yourown way. Fora time 

our head was filled with romance — High- 
and chieftains, and gillies, and red deer, 
and baronial halls, and all that stuff; and 
no doubt you persuaded that young man 
that you believed in the whole thing fer- 
vently, and there was no end to the names 
you called theatres and everybody con- 
nected with them. Not only that, but you 
must needs drag me up to the Highlands 
to pay a visit to a number of strangers 
with whom both you and I lived on terms 
of apparent hospitality and good-will, but 
in reality on terms of very great restraint. 
Very well. You begin to discover that 
your romance was a little bit removed from 
the actual state of affairs—at least you 
say so——” 

“T say so!” she exclaimed. 

“Hear me out,” the father said pa- 
tiently. “I don’t want to offend you, 
Gerty, but I wish to speak plainly. You 
have an amazing faculty for making your- 
self believe anything that suits you. 
have not the least doubt but that you have 
persuaded yourself that the change in your 
manner toward Keith Macleod was owing 
to your discovering that their way of life 
was different from what you expected; or 

rhaps that you still had a lingering fancy 

or the stage —anything you like. I say 
you could make yourself believe anything. 
But I must point out to you that any 
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acquaintance of yours—an outsider — 
would probably look on the marked atten- 
tions Mr. Lemuel has been paying you, 
and on your sudden conversion to the art 
theories of himself and his friends, and 


on the revival of your ambitious notions 
about tragedy ——” 
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“You need say no more,” said she, with 
her face grown quickly red, and with a cer- 
tain proud impatience in her look. 

“ Oh yes, but I mean to say more,” her 
father said quietly, “unless you wish to 
leave the room. I mean to say this — 
that when you have persuaded yourself 
somehow that you would rather reconsider 

our promise to Sir Keith Macleod —am 

right? —that it does seem rather hard 
that you should grow ill-tempered with him 
and accuse him of being the author of 
your troubles and vexations. I am no 
great friend of his — I disliked his coming 
here at the outset; but I will say he isa 
manly young fellow, and I know he would 
not try to throw the blame of any change 
in his own sentiments on to some one else. 
And another thing I mean to say is — that 
your playing the part of the injured Gri- 
selda is not quite becoming, Gerty: at all 
events, I have no sympathy with it. If 
you come and tell me frankly that you 
have grown tired of Macleod, and wish 
* somehow to break your promise to him, 
then I can advise you.” 

“And what would you advise, then,” 
said she, with equal calmness, “ supposing 
that you choose to throw all the blame on 
me?” 

“T would say that it is a woman’s privi- 
lege to be allowed to change her mind; 
and that the sooner you told him so the 
better.” 

“Very simple!” she said, with a flavor 
of sarcasm in her tone. “ Perhaps you 
don’t know that man as I know him.” 

“Then you ave afraid of him?” 

She was silent. , 

“ These are certainly strange relations 
between two people who talk of getting 
married. But, in any case, he cannot suf- 
focate you in a cave, for you live in Lon- 
don; and in London it is only an occa- 
sional young man about Shoreditch who 
smashes his sweetheart with a poker wher 
she proposes to marry somebody else. 
He might, it is true, summon you for 
breach of promise; but he mae prefer 
not to be laughed at. Come, come, Gerty, 

et rid of all this nonsense. Tell him 
rankly the position; and don’t come both- 
ering me with pretended wrongs and inju- 
ries.’ 

“Do you think I ought to tell him?” 
said she slowly. 

“ Certainly.” 

She went away and wrote to Macleod ; 
but she did not wholly explain her posi- 
tion. She only begged once more for time 
to consider her own feelings. It would be 
better that he should not come just now to 
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London. And if she were convinced, after 
honest and earnest questioning of herself, 
that she had not the courage and strength 
of mind necessary for the great change in 
her life she had proposed, would it not be 
better for his happiness and hers that the 
confession should be made ? 

Macleod did not answer that letter; and 
she grew alarmed. Several days elapsed. 
One afternoon, coming home from _re- 
hearsal, she saw a card lying on the tray 
on the hall table. 

“ Papa,” said she, with her face some- 
what paler than usual, “ Sir Keith Macleod 
is in London!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A CLIMAX. 


SHE was alone in the drawing-room. 
She heard the bell ring, and the sound of 
some one being let in by the front door. 
Then there was a man’s step in the passage 
outside. The craven heart grew still with 
dread. 

But it was with a great gentleness that 
he came forward to her, and took both of 
her trembling hands, and said, — 

a yoy 6 you do not think that I have 
come to be angry with you — not that!” 

He could not but see with those anxious, 
pained, tender eyes of his that she was 
very pale ; and her heart was now beating 
so fast — after the first shock of fright — 
that for a second or two she could not an- 
swer him. Shewithdrewher hands. And 
all this time he was regarding her face with 
an-eager, wistful intensity. 

“ It is — so strange — for me to see you 
again,” said he, almost in a bewildered 
way. “The days have been very long 
without you — I had almost forgotten what 
you were like—and now —and now— 
oh, Gerty, you are not angry with me for 
troubling you?” 

She withdrew a step and sat down. 

“ There is a chair,” said she: he did not 
seem to understand what she meant. He 
was trying to read her thoughts in her eyes, 
in her manner, in the pale face; and his 
earnest gaze did not leave her for a mo- 
ment. 

“I know you must be greatly troubled 
and worried, Gerty, and—and I tried not 
to come; but your last letter was like the 
end of the world for me. I thought every- 
thing might go then. But then I said, 
‘ Are youa man, and -to. be cast down by 
that? She is bewildered by some passing 
doubt ; her mind is sick for the moment; 
you must go to her, and recall her, and 
awake her to herself; and you will see her 
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laugh again.’ And so I am here, Gerty; 
att if I am troubling you at a bad time — 
well, it is only for a moment or two; and 
you will not mind that? You and I are so 
_ different, Gerty! You are all perfect. 
You do not want the sympathy of any one. 
You are satisfied with your own thinkings ; 
you are a world to yourself. But I cannot 
live without being in sympathy with you. 
It isa craving; itis likeafire—— Well, 
I did not come here to talk about my- 
self.” 

“1 am sorry you took so much trouble,” 
she said, in a low voice, and there was a 
nervous restraint in ker manner. “ You 
might have answered my letter instead.” 

“Your letter!” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
Gerty, I could not talk to the letter. 
It was not yourself. It was no more 
part of yourself than a glove. You will 
forget that letter, and all the letters 
that ever you wrote; let them go away 
like the leaves of former autumns that 
are quite forgotten; and instead of the 
letters be yourself, as I see you now— 
proud-spirited and noble —my beautiful 
Gerty — my wife!” 

He made a step forward, and caught 
her hand. She did not see that there were 
sudden tears in the imploring eyes. She 
only knew that this vehemence seemed to 
suffocate her. 

“Keith,” said she, and she gently dis- 
engaged her hand, “ will you sit down — 
and we can talk over this matter calmly, if 
you please; but I think it would have been 

etter if you left us both to explain our- 
selves in writing. It is difficult to say 
certain things without giving pain, and 
you know I don’t wish to do that ——” 

“I know,” said he, with an.absent look 
on his face; and he took the chair she had 
indicated, and sat down beside her; and 
now he was no longer regarding her eyes. 

“It is quite true that youand I are dif- 
ferent,” said she, with a certain resolution 
in her tone, as if she was determined to 
get through with a painful task, “ very 
seriously different in everything —in our 
natures, and habits, and opinions, and all 
the rest of it. How we ever became ac- 
quainted I don’t know; I am afraid it was 
not a fortunate accident for either of us. 
Well “ 

Here she stopped. She had not pre- 
pared any speech, and she suddenly found 
herself without a word to say, when words, 
words, words, were all she eagerly wanted 
in order to cover her retreat. And as for 
him, he gave her no help. He sat silent, 
his eyes downcast, a tired and haggard 
look on his face. 
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“Well,” she resumed, with a violent 
effort, “I was saying, perhaps we made a 
mistake in our estimates of each other. 
That is a very common thing; and some- 
times people find out in time, and some- 
times they don’t. I am sure you agree 
with me, Keith ?” 

“Oh yes, Gerty,” he answered absently. 

“ And then —and then I am quite ready 
to confess that I may have been mistaken 
about myself; and I am afraid you encour- 
aged the mistake. You know, I am quite 
sure I am not the heroic person you tried 
to make me believe I was. I have found 
myself out, Keith; and just in time before 
making a terrible blunder. I am ver 
glad that it is myself I have to blame. 
have got very little resolution. ‘ Unstable 
as water ’— that is the phrase: perhaps I 
should not like other people to apply it to 
me; but I am quite ready to apply it to 
myself, for I know it to be true; and it 
would be a great pity if any one’s life were 
made miserable through my fault. Of 


course I thought for a time that I wasa 
very courageous and resolute person ; you 
flattered me into believing it; but I have 
Don’t you under- 


found myself out since. 
stand, Keith?” 

He gave a sign of assent; his silence 
was more embarrassing than any protest 
or any appeal. ; 

“Oh, I could choose such a wife for 
you, Keith—a wife worthy of you—a 
woman as womanly as you are manly; and 
I can think of her being proud to be your 
wife, and how all the people who came to - 

our house would admire her and love 
er 

He looked up in a bewildered way. 

“ Gerty,” he said, “I don’t quite know 
what it is you are speaking about. You are 
speaking as if some strange thing had come 
between us, and I was to go one way-and 
you-another through all the years to come. 
Why, that is all nonsense! See! I can 
take your hand—that is the hand that 
gave me the red rose. You said you loved 
me then; you cannot have changed al- 
ready. I have not changed. hat is 
there that would try to separate us? Only 
words, Gerty !—a cloud of words, hum- 
ming round the ears and confusing one. 
Oh, I have grown heart-sick of them in 
your letters, Gerty; until I put the letters 
away altogether, and I said, ‘ They are no 
more than the leaves of last autumn : when 
I see Gerty, and take her hand, all the 
words will disappear then.’ Your hand is 
not made of words, Gerty; it is warm, and 
kind, and gentle — it is a woman’s hand. 
Do you think words are able to make me 
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let go my grasp of it? I put them a 
I do not hear any more of them. I only 
know that you are beside me, Gerty; and 
I hold your hand.” 

He was now no longer the imploring 
lover : there was a strange elation — a sort 
of triumph — in his tone. 

“Why, Gerty, do you know why I have 
come to London? It is to carry you off — 
not with the pipes yelling to drown your 
screams, as Flora Macdonald’s mother was 
carried off by her lover — but taking you 
by the hand, and waiting for the smile on 
your face. That is the way out of all our 
troubles, Gerty: we shall be plagued with 
no more words then. Oh, I understand it 
all, sweetheart — your doubts of yourself, 
and your thinking about the stage: it is all 
a return of the old and evil influences that 
you and I thought had been shaken off 
forever. Perhaps that was a little mis- 
take; but no matter. You will shake 
them off now, Gerty. You will show 

ourself to have the courage of a woman. 
it is but one step—and:‘you are free! 
Gerty,” said he, with a smile on his face, 
“ do you know what that is?” 

He took from his pocket a printed docu- 
ment, and opened it. Certain words there 
that caught her eye caused her to turn even 
paler than she had been; and she would 
not even touch the paper. He put it 
back. 

“ Are you frightened, sweetheart? No! 
You will take this one step, and you will 
see how all those fancies and doubts will 
. disappear forever. Oh, Gerty, when I got 
this paper into my pocket to-day, and 
came out into the street, I was laughing to 
myself; and a poor woman said, ‘ You are 
very merry, sir; will you give a poor old 
woman acopper?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘here is 
a sovereign for you, and perhaps you will 
be merry too ;’ — and I would have given 
every one a sovereign if I had had it to 
give. But do you know what I was laugh- 
ing at? —I was laughing to think what 
Captain Macallum would do when you 
went on board as my wife. For he put up 
the flags for you when you were only a 
visitor coming to Dare; but when I take 
you by the hand, Gerty, as you are going 
along the gangway, and when we get on to 
the paddle-box, and Captain Macallum 
comes forward, and when I tell him that 
ye are now my wife, why, he will not 

now what to do to welcome you! And 
Hamish, too—I think Hamish will go 
mad that day. And then, sweetheart, you 
will go along to Erraidh, and you will go 
up to the signal-house on the rocks, and 
we will fire a cannon to tell the men at 
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Dubh Artach to look out. And what will 
be the message you will signal to them, 
Gerty, with the great white boards? Will 
you send them your compliments, which is 
the English way? Ah, but I know what 
they willanswerto you. They will answer 
in the Gaelic ; and this will be the answer 
that will come to you from the lighthouse 
—‘A hundred theasued welcomes to the 
young bride!’ And you will soon learn 
the Gaelic, too; and you will get used to 
our rough ways; and you will no longer 
have any fear of the sea. Some day you 
will get so used to us that you will think 
the very sea-birds to be your friends, and 
that they know when you are going away 
and when you are coming back, and that 
they know you will not allow any one to 
shoot at them or steal their eggs in the 
spring-time. But if you would rather not 
have our rough ways, Gerty, I will go with 
you wherever you please — did I not say 
that to you, sweetheart? There are many 
fine houses in Essex — I saw them when 
I went down to Woodford with Major 
Stuart. And for your sake I would give 
up the sea altogether; and I would think 
no more about boats; and I would go to 
Essex with you if I was never to see one 
of the sea-birds again. That is what I will 
do for = sake, Gerty, if you wish — 
though I thougfft you would be kind to the 
poor people around us at Dare, and be 
proud of their love for you, and get used 
to our homely ways: But I will go into 
Essex, if you like, Gerty — so that the sea 
shall not frighten you; and you will never 
be asked to go into one of our rough boats 
any more. it shall be just as you wish, 
Gerty ; whether you want to go away into 
Essex, or whether you will come away 
with me to the north, that I will say to 
Captain Macallum, ‘Captain Macallum, 
what will you do now ? —that the English 
lady has been brave enough to. leave her 
home and her friends to live with us; and 
what are we to do now to show that we 
are proud and — of her coming ?’” 
Well, tears did gather in her eyes as she 


listened to this wild, despairing cry, and 
her hands were working nervously with a 
book she had taken from the table; but 
what answer could she make? In self- 


defence against this vehemence she 
adopted an injured air. 

“Really, Keith,” said she, in a low 
voice, “ you do not seem to pay any atten* 
tion to anything I say or write. Surely I 
have prepared you to understand that my 
consent to what you propose is quite im- 
possible—for the present, at least? I 





asked for time to consider.” . 
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“TI know—I know,” said he. “You 
would wait, and let those doubts close in 
upon you. But here is a — to defeat 
them all. Sweetheart, why do you not 
rise, and give me your hand, and say, 
‘Yes?’ There would be no more doubts 
at all.” 

“But surely, Keith, you must under- 
stand me when I say that rushing into a 
marriage in this mad way is a very dan- 
gerous thing. You won’t look or listen to 
anything I suggest. And really — well, I 
think you should have some little consid- 
eration for me.” 

He regarded her for a moment — witha 
look almost of wonder; and then he said 
hastily, — 

“ Perhaps you are right, Gerty; I should 
not have been so selfish. But — but you 
cannot tell how I have suffered; all 
through the night-time thinking and think- 
ing, and saying to myself that surely you 
could not be going away from me; and 
in the morning, oh! the emptiness of all 
the sea and the sky, and you not there 
to be asked whether you would go out to 
Colonsay, or round to Loch Scridain, or go 
to see the rock-pigeons fly out of the caves. 
It is not a long time since you were with 
us, Gerty ;- but to me it seems longer than 
half a dozen of winters ; for in the winter I 
said to myself, ‘ Ah, well, she is now work- 
ing off the term of her imprisonment in the 
theatre ; and when the days get long again, 
and the blue skies come again, she will use 
the first of her freedom to come and see 
the sea-birds about Dare.’ But this last 
time, Gerty — well, I had strange doubts 
and misgivings ; and sometimes I dreamed 
in the night-time that you were going away 
from me altogether — on board a ship — 
and I called to you, and you would not 
even turn your head. Oh, Gerty, I can 
see you now as you were then — your head 
turned partly aside; and strangers round 

ou; and the ship was going farther and 

eee away ; and if I jumped into the sea, 
how could I overtake you? But at least 
the waves would come over me, and I 
should have forgetfulness.” 

“ Yes, but you seem to think that my let- 
ters to you had no meaning whatever,” said 
she, almost petulantly. “Surely I tried to 
explain clearly enough what our relative 
positions were?” 

“You had got back to the influence of 
the theatre, Gerty— I would not believe 
the things you wrote. I said ‘You will 
go now and rescue her from herself. She 
is only a girl; she is timid; she believes 
the foolish things that are said by the peo- 
ple around her,’ And then, do you know, 
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sweetheart,” said he, with a sad smile on 
his face, “ I thought if I were to go and get 
this paper, and suddenly show it to you — 
well, it is not the old romantic way, but I 
thought you would frankly say ‘ Yes,’ and 
have an end of all this pain. hy, Gerty, 
you have been many a romantic heroine in 
the theatre ; and you know they are not long 
in making up their minds, And the hero- 
ines in our old songs, too: do you know 
the song of Lizzie Lindsay, who ‘kilted 
her coats o’ green satin,’ and was off to the 
Highlands before any one could interfere 
with her? That is the way to put an end 
to doubts. Gerty,be a brave woman. Be 
worthy of soured Sweetheart, have you 
the courage now to ‘kilt your coats o’ 
eo satin?’ And I know that in the 

ighlands you will have as proud a wel- 
come as ever Lord Ronald Macdonald gave 
his bride from the south.” 

Then the strange smile went away from 
his face. 

“T am tiring you, Gerty,” said he. 

“Well, you are very much excited, 
Keith,” od she ; “and you won’t listen to 
what I have to say. I think your coming 
to London was a mistake. Youare giving 
both of us a great deal of pain; and, as far 
as I can see, to no purpose. We could 
much better have arrived at a proper no- 
tion of each other’s feelings by writing; 
and the matter is so serious as to require 
consideration. If it is the business of a 
heroine to plunge two people into lifelong 
misery without thinking twice about it, then 
Iam nota heroine. Her ‘coats o’ green 
satin !””— I should like to know what was 
the end of that story. Now really, dear 
Keith, you must bear with me if I say that 
I have a little more prudence than you; 
and I must put a check on your headstrong 
wishes. Now I know there is no use in 
our continuing this conversation: you are 
too anxious and eager io mind any thing I 
say. I will write to you.” 

“Gerty,” said he slowly, “I know you 
are not a selfish or cruel woman ; and I do 
not think you would willingly pain an 
one. But if you came to me and said, 
‘ Answer my question, for it is a question 
of life or death to me,’ I should not answer 
that I would write a letter to you.” 

“You may call me selfish if you like,” 
said she, with some show of temper, “ but 
I tell you once for all that I cannot bear 
the fatigue of interviews such as this, and 
I think it was very inconsiderate of you to 
force iton me. And as for answering a 
question, the position we are in is not to be 
explained with a “ Yes’ or a ‘No;’ it is 
mere romance and folly to speak of people 
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running away and getting married; for I 
suppose that is what you mean. I will 
write to you, if you like, and give you ever 
explanation in my power. But I don’t 
think we shall arrive at any better under- 
standing by your accusing me of selfish- 
ness or cruelty.” 

“ Gerty!” 

“ And if it comes to that,” she con- 
tinued, with a flush of angry daring in her 
face, “perhaps I could bring a similar 
charge against you, with some better show 
of reason.” 

“ That I was ever selfish or cruel as re- 
gards you?” said he, with a vague wonder, 
as if he had not heard aright. 

“Shall I tell you, then,” said she, “as 

‘ou seem bent on recriminations? Perhaps 
you thought I did not understand — that I 
was too frightened to understand. Oh, I 
knew very well!” 

‘ &T don’t know what you mean,” said he, 
in absolute bewilderment. ' 

| “What! not the night we were caught 
in the storm in crossing to Ilona? —and 
when I clung to your arm, you shook me 
off, so that you should be free to strike out 
for yourself if we were thrown into the 
jwater. Oh, I don’t blame you! . It was 
only natural. But I think you should be 
cautious in accusing others of selfish- 
ness. 

i Fora moment he stood looking at her, 
with something like fear in his eyes — fear 
and horror and a doubt as to whether this 
thing was possible; and then came the 
hopeless cry of a breaking heart, — 

: “Oh God, Gerty! I thought you loved 
‘me —and you believed shat /” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
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III. 


_ AFTER all the thousand and one descrip- 
tions of India, how many men are there in 
England who have the faintest notion of 
the variety of climates under which their 
friends live in the different provinces of 
the Indian Empire, or of the varied and 
multiform influences of what to them 
seems, in most cases, nothing more than 
a rise, more or less abnormal, in the ther- 
mometer? How many are aware that 
while in Madras and southern India the 
punkah flaps wearily without cessation, 
night and day, summer and winter, in La- 
hore, or even Delhi, there are nearly six 
months out of the twelve when in your 
thickest English broadcloth you may find 





ponseelt running round your mess to 
eep the blood circulating ? while between 
these extremes there is every shade of va- 
riation, the mean being realized in such a 
climate as that of Singapore or Point de 
Galle, where the heat is never excessive, 
but cold is never known and a uniform 
temperature prevails throughout the year. 

Even the main feature which is common 
to every Indian climate alike is probably a 
mystery to the majority of people who 
have experience only of our own ever-vari- 
able skies. I mean the monsoons. It is 
not commonly realized that in India for 
half the year, speaking roughly, the wind 
blows steadily from the north-east, and for 
the other half from the south-west; the 
former period embracing the cold weather 
and the hot, a time during which the sky 
remains cloudless day after day for months 
(so that you can order your picnics or gar- 
den-parties or shooting-parties with the 
certainty of perfect weather), and only the 
temperature varies, getting gradually high- 
er as the season advances, till a succes- 
sion of magnificent thunder-storms gives 
warning of the change of monsoon — and 
the latter the rainy season, throughout 
which raia falls almost daily, breaking 
usually once a day, most often at sunset, 
and sometimes holding up for several days 
of awful heat. 

Again, the total difference in the char- 
acter of the heat to be endured in the sev- 
eral latitudes is a matter of which no ac- 
count seems taken outside the country 
itself. I once travelled from Mussoorie 
in the Himalayas to Calcutta, a journey 
occupying from two to three days, chiefly 
by railway, in the first week of June, and 
it resembled rather a voyage from England 
through the desert of Sahara to the equa- 
tor than a journey from one part of the 
same country to another. Starting from 
the cool, dewy heights of the lower Hima- 
laya by a steep descent into the plain we 
passed abruptly to an oppressively hot 
temperature. Across the level Doon and 
over the Siwalik range we descended into 
the still more burning region of the Doab, 
between the Jumna and Ganges. At Agra 
the heat was indescribable and of such a 
kind as to render the skin dry and parched 
as that of the cicalas, with the sound of 
which the Indian air thrills: incessantly ; 
while in the railway train the air which 
entered the windows was, without a shad- 
ow of exaggeration, like the blast from an 
open furnace. But gradually a complete 
revolution took place in our sensations, 
which changed with the changing land- 


scape. Instead of the parched plains over 
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which we had hastened for many hours — 
the only objects to attract the eye being 
rocks or hillocks seeming red hot in the 
sun, or perhaps a herd of Black buck stand- 
ing out in relief on the horizon—as we 
entered what are called the lower prov- 
inces of Bengal we plunged into a vast 
garden of luxuriant vegetation, and while 
the eye was relieved by the fresh green 
coloring, the skin was still more powerfully 
affected by the entire change of climate, 
and its dried-up pores burst into perspira- 
tion. Of these distinct kinds of heat 
which is least iniolerable depends on each 
man’s constitution, but either is a severe 

hysical trial. All that is intended here, 

owever, is to point to the many contrasts 
of climate, scenery, and all accessories of 
life which are to be found within the ag- 
gregation of countries to which the general 
name of India is given. 

Of the varied beauties of tropical vege- 
tation there is a much clearer idea even 
amongst those least acquainted with the 
East, for in our own beautiful conservato- 
ries we can enjoy in great perfection the 
sight of tropical foliage. Yet the lover of 
nature who is content with this is like “ the 
linnet born within the cage, that never 
knew the summer woods,” for no conserv- 


atory that ever was planned could give to 
any one even a faint conception of the 
beauties which Oriental nature has in store 
for those who are willing to brave her ter- 


rors and discomforts. Not to speak of the 
awe-inspiring spectacles of Himalayan 
scenery, or the extravagant profusion of a 
thousand untrodden jungles, there is none 
of the Indian provinces which has not its 
own lessons to teach, which the lover of 
the picturesque, the botanist, or the natu- 
ralist, can learn there and nowhere else. 
But it is with Burmah that I am now 
concerned, and if I have any readers whose 
lives have been passed on the continent of 
India and who have never visited this its 
beautiful appendage, let me assure them 
that it has many and striking individuali- 
ties, not only of race and creed, custom and 
costume, but of climate and scenery, of 
vegetable and animal life, which are not to 
be found to the westward of the bay be- 
hind which it is withdrawn. Even in re- 
spect of climate, those who know both 
could hardly fail to prefer Burmah to an 
part of the Indian plains. Almost as an 
it seems to me, might one live in the moon, 
with its long days of intolerable heat and 
weary nights of Arctic frost, as in the 
north of India, where for half the year the 
cold pierces to your bones, and for the 
other half you gasp through month after 
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month with none but artificial relief from 
the raging heat of the day and the stifling 
atmosphere of the night. Nor is life in 
the plains of lower Bengal or southern 
India a whit more tolerable. The real ad- 
vantage of the Indian plains over Burmah, 
as a residence for Englishmen, is that the 
cay get awayfrom them. Burmabh, thou 
possessing lofty and beautiful mountain 
ranges, has as yet no hill sanatorium, with 
a railway from your door to the foot of the 
ascent; its most westerly seaport is many 
days’ voyage farther from home than any 
Indian port, and the great gulf of the Bay 
of Bengal lies between the invalid in Ran- 
goon and the cool breezes of the Nilgher- 
ries. But there are very many points in 
which the Burmese climate (excluding one 
or two feverish districts) is less hostile to 
the European than that of any part of the 

lains of India. A “ merciful ” climate it 

as been justly called, owing to its free- 
dom from the rigors which are experi- 
enced in neighboring countries. The hot 
season is short, ending often with the 
month of April, and throughout it the 
nights are cool in comparison with those 
of the Indian hot weather. The thermom- 
eter at this season varies not uncommonly 
25° or more during the twenty-four hours, 
mounting in the house rapidly from 72° in 
the early morning to 98° in the hours im- 
mediately after midday, and falling not less 
rapidly to 80° at sunset, and even 70° at 
night. Again, the rainy season, which is 
very much longer than in many parts of In- 
dia, is, on the whole, not only bearable but 
in many respects even pleasant to the 
European. Of course all seasons vary, 
and one year will be worse than another, 
but in every rainy season there are many 
cool, cloudy days, with little or no rain, 
when you may sit in your house with open 
windows and without need of punkah or 
other appliance for cooling the room —a 
thing impossible in Calcutta or throughout 
the Indian plains. . The “cold weather ” 
in Burmah is indeed sometimes more nom- 
inal than real, yet from the beginning of 
December to the end of Februaty you 
may with certainty count on positive cold 
at night (when blankets are indispensable), 
and unless the year is exceptional, the days 
too are not disagreeably hot. 

And if the climate of Burmah is beara- 
ble, endless sources of interest are sup- 
plied by the beauty of outward nature in a 
country diversified not only by a luxuriant 
vegetation but by two great mountain 
chains with outlying spurs, by magnificent 
rivers winding now through vast plains, 
now through narrow and beautiful defiles, 
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by lovely lakes, by strange rocks rising 
deupty from the level and hollowed into 
caverns of almost incredible vastness, and 
even by rare physical phenomena such as 
mud volcanoes and boiling springs. The 
officer who has been quartered in Rangoon 
during the burning months of March and 
April will perhaps have nothing but exe- 
cration for every phase and incident of life 
at that most trying time, but as the astron- 
omer who braves the frosts of a winter 
midnight feels richly rewarded by the con- 
firmation of a theory or by the smallest 
new discovery, so here, even in the hottest 
season, the lover of nature cannot fail to 
be in some measure compensated by the 
— of the vegetable world. The ha- 
itué of Calcutta enjoys, year after year, in 
his scorching hot weather, the sight of the 
masses of acacia bloom of dazzling scarlet, 
and of many other lovely trees and flowers, 
but Calcutta has nothing to show which 
can compare with the scene presented by 
the cantonment of Rangoon at the same 
season, where tall forest trees are covered 
like rhododendrons with thick clusters of 
white or purple flowers, where flowering 
boughs form themselves into living trium- 
phal arches, and where nearly every road 
is an avenue overshadowed by trees which 
three times in every summer burst out ina 
single night into a profusion of yellow 
bloom, of which the scent, as fragrant and 
delicate as that of the lily of the valley, is 
diffused over the air for a circuit of miles. 
One of the first things to strike the eye of 
the traveller in Burmah, to whom the In- 
dian continent is familiar, is the difference 
in the vegetation of the two countries. He 
who has lived among the cocoanuts, dates, 
and betel trees of lower Bengal will at 
once see that though such trees are not 
absent, especially on the southern coast, 
they have become the exception in the 
landscape instead of the rule, and in his 
first drive at Rangoon, round the beautiful 
lake and the cantonment boundary road, 
he may for the time fancy himself in some 
corner of Europe rather than in the heart 
of Asia. In the same way the traveller 
from the arid plains of northern India, 
beyond the limits of the sea-loving cocoa- 
nuts, will find a no less striking contrast 
in the nature of the forest trees and the 
dense and luxuriant underwood, green and 
fresh as it remains throughout the hottest 
season. 

Very much of the vegetation is of course 
common to Burmah and India. Our old 
friends the mango, the peepul, the bam- 
boo, the tamarind, and the jack are there; 
but the groves of orange, mangosteen, and 
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dorian are unique; so are the gardens of 
pineapple planted under a dripping cano 
of tall forest trees: so are the Beautitel 
padouks, so fragile that one such cyclone 
as periodically sweeps Calcutta bare would 
destroy them every one; so is the Jema, 
purple or white, combining the beauties of 
rhododendron and horse-chestnut: so is 
the tall, exquisitely graceful wood-oil tree, 
a model of vegetable form, rising smooth 
and stately high over the surrounding un- 
derwood. Above all you must come to 
Burmah if you would see in its native 
beauty that most delicate and lovely of 
flowering trees, the A mherstia, like a giant 
fuchsia on the scale of an oak —a plant 
so rare and of such delicate nature that 
even in this its native country there are 
only one or two districts where it is con- 
tent to show itself. 

In her forest trees, again, Burmah has 
enough to be proud of. The forests of 
teak ines for many years provided one of 
the principal exports of the province, and 
in the office of the conservator of forests 
at Rangoon may be seen specimen slabs of 
teak, toon, padouk, and many other varie- 
ties of valuable timber. Long rafts of 
timber are met with daily on the rivers, 
and in the creek which connects the Sit- 
tang and Pegu rivers, I have known the 
passage completely blocked by them. 

When to special possessions such as 
these are added, not only the normal glo- 
ries of an Eastern garden but a storehouse 
of rare and beautiful orchids, only rivalled 
by those of South America, it will be un- 
derstood that at least for the botanist and 
the lover of scenery Burmah has its own 
attractions, which are shared by no other 
Indian province. 

With this beautiful and abundant vege- 
tation every hill is clothed to the top, every 
river and creek is fringed, every valley and 
plain is carpeted; and if, leaving the main- 
land, we cross toany of the wooded islands 
which lie within sight of the Tenasserim 
coast, we find within a tiny area something 
like an epitome of the whole. Visiting, 
on one occasion, one of the group of the 
Moscos, I shall never forget the impres- 
sion made upon me. The little steamer 
anchored a few hundred yards from the 
shore in a sheltered bay. The sea was 
smooth as glass, and its green depths lit- 
erally transparent as crystal, so that as our 
boat cut through them to the shore we saw 
far beneath us beds of branching coral of 
many colors, rocks and seaweeds, as if at 
a foot’s depth. Landing ona broad mar- 
gin of dazzling white sand we found our- 
selves in a scene such as long years ago 
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had been pictured to our minds by the 
pages of “ Robinson Crusoe ” and “ Mas- 
terman Ready,” but which later years had 
taught us to regard as purely imaginary. 
The hard white beach was strewn with 
corals and shells, some of great beauty; 
there was not a sign of human habitation 
except a rude cabin built by fishermen and 
deserted ; perfect stillness reigned except 
for the ripple of tiny waves on the shore ; 
while immediately beyond the beach the 
bay was encircled by a dense forest of 
cocoanut and other trees, rising in ledges 
to the central point of the island. Over all 
was a cloudless blue sky, not a breath of 
wind stirred, and around lay a “crescent 
of sea,” bounding the horizon. 

But in every such landscape one thing 
is missed by the. Englishman, one want is 
felt for which nothing in the tropical wil- 
derness can altogether atone: there are no 
singing birds. _ Parrots in flocks fly scream- 
ing from tree to tree, with brilliant green 
bodies and scarlet beaks; the jay shoots 
like the flash of a blue-light across the 
scene; the black and white Indian robin 
recalls with its pretty ways its distant En- 
glish namesake ; but, night or day, in heat, 
cold, or rain, the Indian woods are song- 
less, save only for one or other kind of 
intermittent and monotonous call. The 
clear, exulting notes of thrush and black- 
bird, the cooing of doves, the rippling song 
of the skylark, which make the Englis 
landscape alive with joyous music, find no 
echo here, and the exuberant vegetation, 
through which a gleam of color darts now 
and again, inspires from its very stillness 
a feeling almost of oppression. 

The subject of the general character of 
the vegetation suggests naturally that of 
the fruits which are the special product of 
the soil. Itis an old story that the tradi- 
tional resident of Calcutta thought it worth 
a man’s while to make the voyage from 
England to Calcutta by the Cape of Good 
Hope and back only to eat one mango at 
the proper season, and even now men will 
be found who think some Indian fruits 
superior to any which other countries pro- 
duce. But the majority will probably 
concur with me in holding that in the mat- 
ter of fruit the East can bear no compari- 
son with the West. Not all the mangoes, 
leeches, guavas, custard-apples, tipparees 
and pomegranates in the world would suf- 
fice to tempt me if I had the range of even 
a cottage a in England, with straw- 
berries and gooseberries, raspberries and 
currants, cherries, apples and plums, not 
to mention wall-fruit, and the luxuries of 
the English hothouse. 





oe ° one fruit, however, and one 
only, so far as my experience s, in 
which the East een rival to any aresd in 
the world — and that is the mangosteen, a 
fruit of which Burmah alone of Indian 
provinces can boast, though sharing the 
distinction with the neighboring Malay 
states. To describe a wholly unknown 
fruit is a hopeless task which I shall not 
attempt. Suffice it to say that the man- 
gosteen is the most refined and delicious 
of fruits, that it must be eaten fresh from 
the tree to be appreciated, and that for this 
luxury the epicure must pass by India to 
the farther shores of the Bay of Bengal 
or the coasts of the Malay peninsula. 

Another fruit there is peculiar to this 
region, and happily so, in my opinion, for 
the rest of the world; although those who 
have found out its secret (and many Eu- 
ropeans are among the number) regard it 
as the king of fruits. This is the dorian, 
a fruit of which the mere smell is so repul- 
sively powerful that the presence of even 
one (it is about as large as a cocoanut 
stripped of its fibre) in any part of the 
house is enough to fill every room with the 
odor, and this is such that, on discovering 
it, the first impulse of the ignorant inmate 
would be that it was time he should see to 
his drains. It may be imagined that to 
to sea, as I have, in a ship even partially 
loaded with dorians is a trial to the stout- 
est of sailors. Yet of all fruits there is 
none which is more prized as a delicacy 
by the natives of the country, so that whole 
shiploads are yearly carried up the Irra- 
wady to the palace of the king of Ava. 
What is more, even among Englishmen, 
there are not a few who, having once vio- 
lently overcome their first repugnance and 
persevered for a little, have exchanged 
their disgust for admiration, and will as- 
sure their more squeamish friends that 
there is no fruit in the world to equal the 
dorian. 

The Burmese have, however, a remark- 
able relish for the most strongly flavored 
food, and so characteristic is this fact that 
the reader will perhaps bear with me if I 
digress from my subject to give one or two 
illustrations of the peculiarity. Living as 
they do either by the sea or on the banks 
of rivers and creeks, it is natural that fish 
should form one of the commonest ingre- 
dients of the food of the people, and were 
they content with the fish freshly caught 
from the river or sea there would be no 
matter for remark. But no one could live 
a week among the Burmese without realiz- 
ing that the favorite form in which fish is 
presented — constituting as it does an in- 
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dispensable part of every meal — is not a 
whit less repellent to the senses of the 
European than the fruit of which I have 
spoken above. This most unsavory food, 
huge mounds of which are piled up in 
every market, and whole boatloads of which 
are carried by river, poisoning the very air 
where the boat is moored, consists of fish 
which has first been allowed to decay, and 
is then in some way pickled and pounded 
into a sort of paste. It.is called ndpéé, 
and as the English dinner-table is incom- 
plete without potatoes, so no Burmese 
rice-dish is complete without napee. In 
the common form in which the people eat 
it I have never heard of any Englishman 
being converted to a taste for napee ; it is 
found, however, in a more refined form 
called dalachong, in which it resembles a 
very highly flavored anchovy paste, and in 
which it may be appreciated by any one 
whose taste is not over delicate. 

One more illustration must be given of 
what to sober people who shudder at the 
thought even of frogs may seem an incred- 
ible depravity of taste. Among the deli- 
cacies of a Burmese table one of the rarest 
is a sort of fricassee or grill made of a pecul- 
jar species of very large maggot. This 
creature, short in length but of monstrous 


girth, is found in the fruit of certain palm- 
trees: a dish of them is sometimes brought 
by natives as a present on the occasion of 
their visiting an Englishman, and when 
fried on toast they are supposed to be ex- 


cellent eating. I was once nearly taken 
unawares by a dish of Jogoungs, which 
was introduced to me as foasted cheese, but 
having heard of the existence of the real- 
ity I detected the trap, and was saved 
from making the experiment. 

To return to my subject: Burmah, inde- 
pendently of its special products, is well 
stocked with fruits which all alike are able 
to appreciate. Although the climate does 
not, as in northern India, allow the culti- 
vation of peaches and _ strawberries, 
throughout a great part of the year the 
best of oranges are plentiful, and as the 
season wears on, mangoes, mangosteens, 
custard-apples, and pineapples follow each 
other in succession, besides a host of other 
fruits common in India, as plantains, 
guavas, and the like.. Of these perhaps the 
most abundant of all are the pineapples, 
excellent in flavor, which may be seen car- 
ried like turnips in cartloads and heaped 
up on the bare ground in the market-place. 

Such being the nature of the vegetation 
and the physical formation of the country, 
it may be asked “ What of the wild life by 
which the province is tenanted?” Surely, 
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with a succession of forests, hills, and 
plains, rivers and lakes, it must be swarm- 
ing with life in every form, and must be 
the very paradise of the sportsman. 
Strange to say, though the first conclusion 
is correct enough, and though there is 
hardly any game dear to the sportsman’s 
heart which is not even abundant, there is 
comparatively little real sport to be had in 
the country. These vast wilds are indeed 
stocked with a variety of game such as 
few parts of India can show; not only the 
tiger, the leopard, and the bear, but the 
bison and the elephant, roam wild within 
them; the plains of Pegu are the resort of 
herds of deer; while for small game, snipe 
and quail, duck, teal, and game-fowl are 
abundant. And yet, for the most part, all 
alike live unmolested by the sportsman ; 
and the explanation lies in the luxuriance 
of the vegetation and the impregnability 
of the fastnesses, guarded by swamp and 
creek and river, as well as by impencetra- 
ble forest, within which this wild life wan- 
ders free. There are no rajahs or zamin- 
dars in Burmah to turn even a limited area 
of the jungles into a hunting preserve, or 
to supply the trained elephants required 
to beat the coverts, and even if there were 
(and if the taking of animal life were not 
at variance with Budhism) it is probable 
that the impassable nature of the country 
where game most abounds would militate 
fatally against sport. 

It is for these reasons that, notwithstand- 
ing the profusion of animal Jife, sport in 
Burmah is almost confined to snipe-shoot- 
ing and occasional deer-coursing. For the 
latter the country produces a special breed 
of dogs, in appearance between a grey- 
hound and a deerhound, named -from 
Kayazoo, a village near the Pegu plains. 
Any attempt at a beat for larger game 
almost certainly ends in disappointment. 
There is, of course, no lack of minor sports 
in English stations. The Rangoon drag 
harriers see runs as sporting as many a 
pack of fox-hounds, and the various local 
race-meetings become yearly more impor- 
tant. But for the genuine sportsman, to 
whom horse and hound, rod, gun, and rifle, 
represent all that makes life worth living, 
there is no place in the wild province of 
which I write. 

For the naturalist, on the other hand, 
the same jungles are an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth. Birds of countless variety 
and of exquisitely beautiful form and 
plumage may be found for the seeking; 
butterflies and beetles of every brilliant 
color are collected for sale by the private 
soldier quartered in Rangoon; and the 
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entomologist may be tormented to the top 
of his bent by a variety of insect and rep- 
tile life which seems absolutely infinite. 
Nor need he go outside his own garden to 
find a thousand subjects for study. Regi- 
ments of ants, of different size, color, and 
equipment, march daily backwards and 
forwards across the pathways; a light 
cavalry of insects is ever hovering on the 
outskirts of the garden to descend on the 
most precious flowers; the “ praying man- 
tis” may be seen almost any day among 
the shrubs; leaf-insects and stick-insects, 
indistinguishable from the foliage, may be 
discovered by diligent search; squirrels 
run up the trees, long-tailed lizards, col- 
ored like the rainbow, dart round the 
branches, and firefties light up the leaves 
at night; while within the house the small- 
er lizard, with a chirp which recalls the 
cricket on the hearth, is as common and 
as harmless as are house-flies in England. 
A more alarming but equally harmless 
lizard found both in the garden and the 
house, is the ¢uck¢oo, peculiar to Burmah, 
a large striped animal sometimes a foot 
long, which, instead of the chirp of the 
smaller kind, utters at rare intervals — 
often when the house is still at the dead 
of night —a loud, sepulchral call repeated 
six or seven times and seeming to say, 
“tuck-too, tuck-too.” This  creature’s 
presence in a house is said to bring good 
luck to the inmates. Snakes of every kind 
are common in the jungles and even in the 
arden; scorpions lurk under stones and 
ogs, and at some seasons are a terror to 
the barefooted natives, Lastly, monkeys 
of various species revel in the Burmese 
forests ; and among these, in the southern 
district of Tenasserim, is found a tribe not 
known in more northern latitudes and de- 
serving of special notice. 

The monkey is not generally popular as 
a domestic animal, yet I do not fear to 
assert of the representative of the genus 
to which I now refer that he is capable of 
winning the heart of the most inveterate 
monkey-hater. Of a constitution so deli- 
cate that he cannot be safely transported 
even to India from his warm southern 
forests, the little Gibbon monkey may be 
seen in perfectly happy freedom in the 
south of Burmah, and when taken young 
and trained as a home pet, no more engag- 
ing animal is to be found. He is not, 
indeed, free from the mischievous propen- 
sities of his kind (and some Gibbons are 
very mischievous), but they are certainly 
less obtrusive and are counterbalanced by 
many attractions. The tiny body is en- 
tirely covered with a thick coat of the 
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softest wool, either black or creamy white, 
out of a fringe of which the beaded eyes 
peer wistfully; unlike his more plebeian 
relations he has no vestige of a tail, and 
his arms are of immense length in propor- 
tion to his body. The grace of his move- 
ments and the suppleness and power of 
his limbs are absolutely unexampled, car- 
rying him at giddy pace, with perfect 
fearlessness = consummate ease, from 
branch to branch of the loftiest trees or 
along the eaves of houses. And when 
with this beauty and grace are combined 
the most shy and retiring disposition, the 
most ‘clinging and affectionate heart, the 
winning ways and plaintive noises almost 
of a child, he must have an ineradicable 
aversion to monkeys who is not won to 
affection for the Gibbon. Seen,as I have 
seen him, set to play with a common tailed 
monkey, he is for all the world like the 
child of an aristocratic family who havin 
been reared away from all contact wit 
the world has been put down by the side 
of some rude village schoolboy, whose 
familiarity is as hateful to him as his 
coarse practical jests are repulsive and 
unintelligible. 

Dwelling as I have done in the preced- 
ing pages on the many objects of beauty 
and interest to be found in the Burmese 
province, one is liable to be misunderstood 
and perhaps to convey an impression that 
the country is as desirable a residence for 
the Englishman as would be the Riviera 
or the slopes of the Pyrenees during an 
English spring. But it is very far other- 
wise in reality, and Burmah is no excep- 
tion to the general rule that he who 
chooses to make the East the scene of his 
life’s labors chooses a climate which will 
at least test severely his physical constitu- 
tion, in which he must be prepared to face 
numberless privations and discomforts in- 
separable from life within the tropics, and 
in which the pleasure of witnessing and 
realizing the strange sights and experi- 
ences of Eastern life is heavily weighted 
by the conditions under which it is en- 
— Such drawbacks may be lightl 

rne by the tourist who can re-embar 
when he will for his own breezy climate, 
but it is another thing for the man who 
makes the East his home for a fixed num- 
ber of years, and those perhaps the best 
years of his life. Of some specific trials 
of Burmese life I shall have something to 
say hereafter; meantime by setting out 
with this caution I shall be less likely to 
mislead the reader if I now endeavor to 
present a sketch of the character and sur- 
roundings of the home to which an En- 
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lishman whose lot is cast in Burmah takes 
ack the English girl whom he has per- 
suaded to share his fortunes. 

Passing through the continent of India 
by the ordinary route, from Bombay to 
Calcutta, the traveller becomes accus- 
tomed to the sight of a style of domestic 
architecture which he naturally concludes 
to be universal throughout the Indian 
Empire. Whether large or small, whether 
of one, two, or three storeys, the Anglo- 
Indian dwelling-house has the same gen- 
eral characteristics. A square block of 
solid white masonry faced with plaster; a 
flat roof of which the line is unbroken by 
chimneys or other irregularities; and a 
line of stucco pillars supporting the ve- 
randah which runs round each storey, and 
within which doors and windows are dimly 
seen, guarded by venetian shutters of a 
uniform green. Such, in barest outline, is 
the aspect of the ordinary English house 
in the plains of India (on the beautiful 
ledges of the Himalaya the homesteads 
are often as English as the clifnate), and 
it is a surprise to the traveller whose jour- 
ney takes him through India to Burmah 
to find in the dwelling-houses of Rangoon 
and Moulmein a contrast to the rule to 
which. he has become used so complete 
that there are indeed few points of resem- 
blance between the Indian and the Bur- 
mese house. Instead of staring white 
brick and stucco, the Englishman’s house 
in Burmah is built of dark mahogany- 
colored timber; instead of a flat roof 
levelled with cement and without project- 
ing eaves, we have steep-pitched roofs 
tiled or “shingled,” and with broad over- 
hanging eaves sheltering the verandah ; 
instead of the single ground-floor of the 
“ bungalow,” even the one-storeyed house 
in Burmah is supported on pillars of 
squared timber, leaving as often as not a 
large vacant space underneath the house 
which serves as lumber-room or even 
coach-house. Hence the old popular fancy 
in India that in the universal swamp of 
Burmah every house stood necessarily on 
“legs” to raise it out of the water. In 
many cases this lower region is walled in 
either with timber or masonry and be- 
comes a separate basement storey, other- 
wise it is commonly concealed by trellis- 
work, or perhaps by a screen of shrubs 
and flowers in pots. 

On a general view perhaps the nearest 
parallel to the Burmese house is the Swiss 
cottage. The houses which are dotted 
about the cantonment of Rangoon, each 
standing in its own green “compound” 
or enclosure, are not altogether unlike the 





pretty wooden chflets with overhanging 
eaves and projecting verandahs which may 
be seen in a drive through the Simmenthal 
above the lake of Thur; and even fine 
public buildings, such as hospitals and 
schools, are, with few exceptions, of the 
same material and built in the same style. 
And very picturesque they are ; they have, 
of course, not the solidity of the Indian 
house, although probably quite as durable, 
nor are they capable of so well resisting 
the heat, which, in the hot season, pours 
through roof.and walls till your very chairs 
and tables are hot to the touch. On the 
other hand they cool rapidly, and do not, 
as an Indian house does, retain the heat 
like a brick-kiln. 

Entering through an open verandah, the 
visitor finds himself in a small entrance 
hall filled, perhaps, with shrubs and flow- 
ers. Ascending a staircase and passin 
across an upper verandah, he is ushere 
into the drawing-room, and, if he knows 
the look of the distempered walls of an 
Indian house, will be struck by the pleasant 
effect of the panelled wooden walls painted 
in some delicate shade of green or grey 
which, hung with pictures, brackets and 
the like, often give to the Burmese draw- 
ing-room a wonderfully English air. Car- 
peted with fine matting relieved by one or 
two gay-colored rugs, the room is fur- 
nished precisely as in an English house, 
the furniture being either imported from 
London or made on English models. 
Roses and mignonette are in water on the 
tables, and the only reminders of the East 
are the numerous open doors and windows 
and the inevitable punkah, the grateful 
breath of which atones for its ugliness. 
Picturesque as it is, however, the Burmese 
house must be no more regarded than the 
Indian house as a desirable exchange for 
the original on which it is modelled. The 
most tastefully furnished drawing-room in 
the East lacks, in the first place, one essen- 
tial element of comfort, privacy. Every 
door and window must be open throughout 
the day (unless closed to shut out the 
heat), so that you are never sure of free- 
dom from unwelcome intrusion either of 
servants or others. Nor is it possible 
really to enjoy even roses and mignonette 
at a temperature of 98°, and when this is 
continued day after day in the hot season, 
life itself is apt to become a burden to all 
but philosophers. And there are many 
other days in the Oriental year when the 
heart of the Englishman fails within him 
for longing for his native land, for houses 
where every room is private, where insects 
do not plague, and where intolerable heat 


—_—, 
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is almost unknown. There is one fort- 
night, for example, in every year in Bur- 
mah, which is looked forward to with a 
mixture of feelings — the first fortnight of 
the rainy season of the south-west mon- 
soon. Many days and weeks of burning 
and increasing heat have made men long 
with unspeakable longing for the clouds 
which come down to hide the hateful sun, 
and for the rain, which almost in an instant 
transforms the brown earth into a carpet of 
verdure ; and,in truth, the change is wel- 
come, with all its drawbacks. But these, 
too, have to be reckoned with. Among 
the effects of the sudden rainfall is the 
awakening to life and activity of countless 
forms of insect life — beetles of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, flying ants, grass- 
hoppers, cockchafers, and winged things of 
a myriad kinds. During the daytime this 
strange resurrection is not made apparent, 
but no sooner are lights lighted in the 
house — of which, be it remembered, no 
door or window can be closed on account 
of the heat — than they troop in, great and 
small, in blind mirth flying to the brilliant 


light ; round about every lamp or candle; 
aes full tilt against globe and shade ; 
pattering almost like hail on the tables and 
the matting, and of course usually suffering 


the agonies of death by burning. It may 
be faintly imagined what a dinner by can- 
dle-light becomes during these terrible 
days ; for, though the lights are removed 
from the table, the white table-cloth itself 
serves as an attraction to insect eyes, and 
even temporary gauze doors, the only pos- 
sible resource, soon make the air of the 
room stifling, and thus banish the last hope 
of satisfying in peace such appetite as the 
climate may have allowed. Mercifully this 
scourge lasts only for a short time, and 
when the monsoon has thoroughly set in 
the dinner-table is free as ‘a general rule 
from insect plagues till the same season 
returns. 

Again, in a house of this kind during a 
series of months of continuous and heavy 
rain the damp penetrates everywhere, so 
that it is only by constant care and watch- 
fulness that clothes,-books, pictures, or any 
other household property can be preserved 
from its ravages. You will be told that 
mushrooms grow in a single night on the 
boots in your dressing-room, but that a fine 
woolly mould does so is literally true. 
And these are only random examples of a 
host of petty annoyances, of which the sum 
constitutes in truth a heavy burden. 

Yet, notwithstanding the many serious 
inconveniences and discomforts which can- 
not be avoided, there is also very much 
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that is enjoyable in Burmese life. Ran- 
n itself is proverbially healthy; what 
ittle more than twenty years ago was a 
malarious swamp has indeed been con- 
verted into one of the healthiest towns in 
the East, standing high on the list of In- 
dian military stations. At all seasons of 
the year the air is singularly pure and 
fresh; the town with its population of 
ninety thousand is conspicuously free from 
the epidemics which visit the more north- 
ern provinces, and it is happily out of the 
range of the cyclones which a few hundred 
miles to the north devastate both shores of 
the Bay of Bengal. Placed within late 
years in direct communication with En- 
gland by a line of monthly passenger 
steamers, Rangoon is now supplied with 
the necessaries and conveniences of En- 
os life as easily as the great seaports of 
ndia, The headquarters of the civil ad- 
ministration, of a division of the Madras 
military command, and of the mercantile 
community, it has a large mixed English 
society of which the elements, ever shift- 
ing as they necessarily are, combine to 
minimize the evils of a residence in Asia, 
I have spoken of the drawing-room of 
an Anglo-Burmese house, and it need only 
be added that dining-room, bed-rooms, 
and dressing-rooms are in the same way 
assimilated as much as possible to those of 
an English house. The kitchen and ser- 
vants’ quarters occupy as a rule a de- 
tached range of buildings a few yards from 
the house and connected by a covered 
way; the stables being assigned another 
separate quarter of the enclosure. Lastly, 
there is the flower-garden, and if the occu- 
pant of the house is a lover of flowers he 
has within his reach here one of the purest 
and most satisfying pleasures which East- 
ern life affords. Even in England the 
rdener is not so highly favored as in 
urmah, where roses of one sort or an- 
other are perennial, and where there is no 
month in the year that he cannot have, 
flourishing in the open air, a lovely show 
of flowers and shrubs. The character of 
the display varies of course with the sea- 
son, but the flower-beds never lie as they 
do in England bare and unsightly for long 
months together: winter and summer, rain ° 
and hot weather, a succession of beautiful 
flowers and foliage rewards his labor, and 
that with a rapidity and profusion unknown 
in colder countries. The new comer who 
intends to avail himself of this perpetual 
source of pleasure should, if possible, 
choose his ground carefully. A house 
with a southerly aspect, standing on a level 
plot of ground, with.one or two large trees 
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in the near neighborhood, and furnished 
with a well which does not run dry, will 
give him an opportunity (even if his com- 
pound is a wilderness of weed on his 
arrival) of laying out for himself a garden 
which will gladden his eyes when he 
comes home from his duty or business in 
an evening, and will provide him in the 
cool morning hours with constant and ab- 
sorbing recreation. 

The abruptly marked division of the 
year into a wet and a dry season naturally 
determines the general character of the 
changes to which the garden is subject, 
while there is also a large variety of peren- 
nial plants. It is in the wet season that 
the earth seems most to revel in its exu- 
berance, yielding its produce gratuitously, 
and without need of the labor which in the 
dry months is essential to provide the nec- 
essary moisture. Yet it is hard to say at 
which time of year the garden is most to 
be admired. Nothing, it would seem, can 
surpass its beauty when the flower-beds 
and the rockeries under the shade of the 
dripping trees are converted into a wilder- 
ness of many-colored caladiums, maiden- 
hair, and other ferns, lycopodiums with a 
blue metallic sheen on their feathery 
leaves, begonias of every form and color, 
broad-leaved lilies, variegated crotons, the 
carmine-colored amaranthus, the lovely 
Cissus discolor, and a hundred varieties of 
trailing and creeping plants interwoven 
in lovely confusion; while under shelter 
of the eaves is a dazzling show of achi- 
menes, a ribbon border of coleus, red, 
white, and velvety green, gives a rainbow 
setting to the whole, and high on the Jema 
tree overhead, only to be seen by peering 
through the branches, are pendent the 
sprays of purple orchids far out of reach. 
Then it is that the garden is seen in its 
most exclusively tropical aspect, though 
roses, pinks, and even sweetbriar- may, 
with care, keep alive memories of En- 
gland. | 

But the floods of rain cease, and a suc- 
cession of cloudless skies throws its in- 
fluence over the garden. The rain-loving 
bulbs withdraw into themselves, and re- 
main dormant during the dry season; but 
their place is taken by successors still 
more brilliant in coloring, not less luxuri- 
ant in growth, and recalling far more 
than they the far-off favorites of the En- 
glish flower-garden. It is now that roses 
and geraniums, verbenas and petunias 
blaze forth into unrivalled beauty, and, 
while in the shade, the blue lycopodium 
is still lovely, a glow of color lights up the 
sunny parts of the garden with the famil- 





iar hues of English annuals, phloxes, zin- 
nias, portulacca, mignonette, and many 
others, seeming to thrive almost better 
under the relentless Indian sun than in the 
more variable summer of England. The 
heavily-scented gardenia comes into flow- 
er in the open garden, the purple masses 
of the bougainvillia, and the flame-like 
rays of the scarlet pointsettia; heliotropes 
and even honeysuckles scent the air, not 
to mention many beautiful pendent and 
climbing plants indigenous to the — 
and a profusion of orchids of rarest form 
and color. 

It need hardly be said that a garden 
such as this neither springs into spontane- 
ous life nor preserves its beauty without 
constant care. It is essential to the very 
ex’stence of the garden in the dry season 
that it should be watered twice daily, but 
labor is cheap, and beyond this mechani- 
cal process the gardener has only to sow 
his seeds, to see that the soil is suited to 
the nature of each plant, to watch and 
guard against destructive insects —a con- 
stant and trying task, it must be con- 
fessed — and in spite of every obstacle his 
garden will repay him a hundredfold for 
every hour of attention he gives to it. 

Kitchen-gardening, at least the cultiva- 
tion of the favorite English vegetables, is 
only possible during the few months of 
the cold season. A suitable soil and 
abundance of water are the only essen- 
tials to its success, yet it is only a few 
Englishmen who are willing to encounter 
the labor and care which it requires. 
Laid out immediately round a well, and 
with a system of irrigation by bamboo 
pipes, a kitchen-garden may be cultivated 
to the greatest advantage, and peas and 
beans, mustard ahd cress, radishes, cauli- 
flowers, spinach, and tomatoes, will make 
the gardener a liberal return for his pains. 
Without an ample supply of water, how- 
ever, and that within easy reach, it is hope- 
less to attempt this form of horticulture. 

P. HORDERN. 
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THE PARLOR. 


THE day went on, and went out, its short 
autumnal brightness quenched in a chilly 
fog. All along the Widdiehill, the gas 
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was alight in the low-browed dingy shops. 
To the well-to-do citizen hastening home 
to the topmost business of the day, his 
dinner, these looked the abodes of un- 
lovely poverty and mean struggle. Even 
to those behind their counters, in their 
back parlors, and in their rooms above, 
everything about them looked common, to 
most of them, save the owners, wearisome. 
But to yon pale-faced student, gliding, in 
the glow of his red gown, through the gray 
mist back to his lodging, and peeping in at 
every open door as he passes, they are so 
full of mystery, that gladly would he yield 
all he has gathered from books, for one 
genuine glance of insight into the vital 
movement of the hearts and households of 
which those open shops are the sole out- 
ward and visible signs. Each house is to 
him a nest of human birds, over which 
brood the eternal wings of love and pur- 
pose. Only such different birds are 
hatched from the same nest! And what a 
nest was then the city itself !— with its 
university, its schools, its churches, its 
hospitals, its missions ; its homes, its lodg- 
ing-houses, its hotels, its drinking-shops, 
its houses viler still ; its factories, its ships, 
its great steamers ; and the same humanity 


busy in all !— here the sickly lady walking 
in the panoply of love unharmed through 
the horrors of vicious suffering; there the 
strong mother cursing her own child along 
half a street with an mtensity and vileness 


of execration unheard elsewhere! The 
will of the brooding spirit must be a grand 
one, indeed, to enclose so much of what 
cannot be its will, and turn all to its pur- 
pose of eternal good! Our knowledge of 
humanity, how much more our knowledge 
of the Father of it, is moving as yet but 
in the first elements. 

In his shed under the stair it had been 
dark for some time — too dark for work, 
that is, and George Galbraith had lighted 
a candle: he never felt at liberty to leave 
off so long as a man was recognizable in 
the street by the daylight. But now at 
last, with a sigh of’ relief, he rose. The 
hour of his redemption was come, the mo- 
ment of it at hand. Outwardly calm, he 
was within eager as alover to reach Lucky 
Croale’s back parlor. His hand trembled 
with expectation as he laid from it the awl, 
took from between his knees the great boot 
on the toe of which he had been stitching 
a patch, lifted the yoke of his leather apron 
over his head, and threw it aside. With 
one hasty glance around, as if he feared 
some enemy lurking near to prevent his 
escape, he caught up a hat which looked 
as if it had, been brushed with grease, 
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pulled it on his head with both hands, 
stepped out quickly, closed the door be- 
hind him, turned the key, left it in the lock, 
and made straight for his earthly paradise 
— but with chastened step. Alt Mistress 
Croale’s customers made a point of look- 
ing decent in the street — strove, in their 
very consciousness, to carry the expression 
of being on their way to their tea, not their 
toddy — or if their toddy, then not that 
they desired it, but merely that it was their 
custom always of an afternoon: man had 
no choice —he must fill space, he must 
occupy himself; and if so, why not Mis- 
tress Croale’s the place, and the consump- 
tion of whisky the occupation? But alas 
for their would-be seeming indifference ! 
Everybody in the lane, almost in the Wid- 
diehill, knew every one of them, and knew 
him for what he was; knew that every 
drop of toddy he drank was to him as toa 
miser his counted sovereign ; knew that, 
as the hart for the water-brooks, so thirst- 
ed his soul ever after another tumbler; 
that he made haste to swallow the last 
drops of the present, that he might be- 
hold the plenitude of the next steaming 
before him.; that, like the miser, he always 
understated the amount of the treasure he 
had secured, because the less he acknowl- 
edged, the more he thought he could claim. 

George was a tall man, of good figure, 
loosened and bowed. His face was well- 
favored, but not a little wronged by the 
beard and dirt of a week, through which it 
gloomed haggard and white. Beneath his 
projecting black brows, his eyes gleamed 
doubtful, as a wood-fire where white ash 
dims the glow. He looked neither to right 
nor left, but walked on with moveless dull 
gaze, noting nothing. 

“ Yon’s his ain warst enemy,” said the 
kindly grocer-wife, as he passed her door. 

“ Ay,” responded her customer, who kept 
a shop near by for old furniture, or any- 
thing that had been already once possessed 
—“ay, I daursay. Buteh! to see that 
puir negleckit bairn o’ his rin scoorin’ 
aboot the toon yon gait — wi’ little o’ a 
jacket but the collar, an’ naething o’ the 

reeks but the doup — eh, wuman! it maks 
a mither’s hert sair to luik upo’’t. It’s a 
providence ’at Azs mither’s weel awa’ an’ 
canna see’t; it wad gar her turn in her 
grave.” 

George was the first arrival at Mistress. 
Croale’s that night. He opened the door 
of the shop like a thief, and glided softly 
into the dim parlor, where the candles 
were not yet lit. There was light enough, 
however, from the busy little fire in the 
grate, to show the clean sanded floor which 
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it crossed with flickering shadows, the col- 
ored prints and cases of stuffed birds on 
the walls, the full rigged barque suspended 
from the centre of the ceiling, and, chief 
of all shows of heaven or earth, the black 
bottle on the table, with the tumblers, each 
holding its ladle, and its wineglass turned 
bottom upwards. Nor must I omit a part 
without which the rest could not have been 
a whole — the kettle of water that sat on 
the hob, softly crooning. Compared with 
the place where George had been at work 
all day, this was indeed an earthly para- 
dise. Nor was the presence and appear- 
ance of Mistress Croale an insignificant 
element in the paradisial character of the 
place. She was now ina clean white cap 
with blue ribbons. Her hair was neatly 
divided, and drawn back from her fore- 
head. Every trace of dirt and untidiness 
had disappeared from her person, which 
was one of. importance both in size and in 
bearing. She wore a gown of some dark 
stuff with bright flowers on it, and a black 
silk apron. Her face was composed, 
almost to sadness, and throughout the 
evening, during which she waited in per- 
son upon her customers, she comported 
herself with such dignity that her slow 
step and stately carriage seemed rather to 
belong to the assistant at some religious 
ceremony, than to one who ministered at 
the orgies of a few drunken tradespeople. 

She was seated on the horsehair sofa 
in the fire-twilight, waiting for her cus- 
tomers, when the face of Galbraith came 
peering round the door-cheek. 

“Come awa’ ben,” she, said, hospitably, 
and rose. But as she did so, she added 
with a little change of tone, “But I’m 
thinkin’ ye maun hae forgotten, Sir George. 
This is Setterday nicht, ye ken; an’ gien 
it war to be Sunday mornin’ afore ye wan 
to yer bed, it wadna be the first time, an’ 
ye michtna be up ear eneuch to get yersel 
shaved afore kirktime.” 

She knew as well as George him- 
self that never by any chance did he go to 
church; but it was her custom, as I 
fancy it is that of some other bulwarks 
‘ of society and pillars of the church, “ for 
the sake of example,” I presume, to make 
not unfrequent allusion to certain obser- 
vances, moral, religious, or sanatory, as if 
they were laws that everybody kept. 

Galbraith lifted his hand, black, and em- 
bossed with cobbler’s wax, and rubbed it 
thoughtfully over his chin: he accepted the 
fiction offered him; it was but the well- 
known prologue to a hebdomadal passage 
between them. What if he did not in- 
tend going to church the next day? 





Was that any reason why he should not 
look a little tidier when his hard week’s- 
work was over, and his nightly habit 
was turned into the comparatively harm- 
less indulgence of a Saturday, in sure hope 
of the day of rest behind. , 

“ Troth, I didna min’ ’at it was Setter- 
day,” he answered. “I wuss I had pitten 
on a clean sark, an’ washen my face. 
But I s’ jist gang ower to the barber’s an’ 
get a scrape, an’ maybe some of them ’ll 
be here or I come back.” 

Mistress Croale knew perfectly that 
there was noclean shirt in George’s garret. 
She knew also that the shirt he then wore, 
which probably, in consideration of her 
maid’s festered hand, she would wash for 
him herself, was one of her late husband’s 
which she had given him. But George’s 
speech was one of those forms of sound 
words held fast by all who frequented 
Mistress Croale’s parlor, and by herself 
estimated at more than their worth. 

The woman had a genuine regard for 
Galbraith. Neither the character nor fate 
of one of the rest gave her a moment’s 
trouble; but in her secret mind she de- 
plored that George should drink so inordi- 
nately, and so utterly neglect his child as 
to let him spend his life in the streets. 
She comforted herself, however, with the 
reflection, that seeing he would drink, he 
drank with no bad companions, -*. drank at 
all events where what natural wickedness 
might be in them, was suppressed by the 
sternness of her rule. Were he to leave 
her fold — for a fold in very truth, and not 
a sty, it appeared to her—and wander 
away to Jock Thamson’s or Jeemie Deuk’s, 
he would be drawn into loud and indec- 
orous talk, probably into quarrel and up- 
roar. 

In a few minutes George returned, an 
odd contrast visible between the upper and 
lower halves of his face. Hearing his ap- 
proach she met him at the door. 

“Noo, Sir George,” she said, “jist 
gang up to my room an’ hae a wash, an’ 
pit on the sark ye’ll see lyin’ upo’ the bed ; 
syne come doon an’ hae yer tum’ler com- 
fortable.” 

George’s whole soul was bent upon his 
drink, but he obeyed as if she had been 
twice his mother. By the time he had 
finished his toilet, the usual company was 
assembled, and he appeared amongst them 
in all the respectability of a clean shirt, 
and what purity besides the general adhe- 
siveness of his trade-material would yield 
to a single ablution long delayed. They 
welcomed him all, with nod, or grin, 
or merry word, in individual fashion, as 
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each sat measuring out his whisky, or 
pounding at the slow-dissolving sugar, 
or tasting the mixture with critical soul 
seated between tongue and palate. 

The conversation was for some time 
very dull, with a strong tendency to the 
censorious. For in their circle, not only 
were the claims of respectability silently 
admitted, but the conduct of this and that 
man of their acquaintance, or of public 
note, was pronounced upon with under- 
stood reference to those claims — now 
with smile of incredulity or pity, now with 
head-shake regretful or condemnatory — 
and this all the time that each was doing 
his best to.reduce himself to a condition 
in which the word conduct could no longer 
have meaning in reference to him. 

All of them, as did their hostess, ad- 
dressed Galbraith as Sir George, and he 
accepted the title with a certain unassum- 
ing dignity. For, if it was not universally 
known in the city, it was known to the 
best lawyers in it, that he was a baronet 
by direct derivation from the hand of 
King James the sixth. 

The fire burned cheerfully, and the 
kettle making many journeys between it 
and the table, things gradually grew more 
lively. Stories were told, often without 
any point, but not therefore without effect ; 
reminiscences, sorely pulpy and broken at 
the edges, were offered and accepted with 
a laughter in which sober ears might have 
detected a strangely alien sound; and ad- 
ventures were related in which truth was 
no necessary element to reception. In 
the case of the postman, for instance, who 
had been dismissed for losing a bag of 
letters the week before, not one of those 
present believed a word he said ; yet as he 
happened to be endowed with a small 
stock of genhine humor, his stories were 
regarded with much the same favor as if 
they had been authentic. But the revival 
scarcely reached Sir George. He said lit- 
tle or nothing, but, between his slow gulps 
of toddy, sat looking vacantly into his 
glass. It is true he smiled absently now 
and then when the others laughed, but 
that was only for manners. Doubtless he 
was seeing somewhere the saddest of all 
visions — the things that might have been. 
The wretched craving of the lower organs 
stilled, and something spared for his brain, 
I believe the chief joy his drink gave him 
lay in the power once more to feel himself 
a gentleman. The washed hands, the 
shaven face, the clean shirt, had some- 
thing to do with it, no doubt, but the necro- 
mantic whisky had far more. 

What faded ghosts of ancestral dignity 
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and worth and story the evil potion called 
up in the mind of Sir George !— who him- 
self hung ready to fall, the last, or all but 
the last mildewed fruit of the tree of Gal- 
braith! Ah! if this one and that of his 
ancestors had but lived to his conscience, 
and with some thought of those that were 
to come after him, he would not have 
transmitted to poor Sir George, in horri- 
ble addition to moral weakness, that physi- 
cal proclivity which had now grown to 
such a hideous craving. To the miserable 
wretch himself it seemed that he could no 
more keep from drinking whisky than he 
could from breathing air. 


CHAPTER V. 
GIBBIE’S CALLING. 


I AM not sure that his father’s neglect 
was not on the whole better for Gibbie 
than would have been the kindness of 
such a father persistently embodying itself. 
But the picture of Sir George, by the help 
of whisky and the mild hatching oven of 
Mistress Croale’s parlor, softly breaking 
from the shell of the cobbler, and floating 
a mild gentleman in the air of his luke- 
warm imagination, and poor wee Gibbie 
trotting outside in the dark of the autumn 
night, through which the moon keeps star- 
ing down, vague and disconsolate, is hardly 
therefore the less pathetic. Under the 
window of the parlor where the light of 
revel shone radiant through a red curtain, 
he would stand listening for a moment, 
then, darting off a few yards suddenly and 
swiftly like a scared bird, fall at once into 
his own steady trot—up the lane and 
down, till he reached the window again, 
where again he would stand and listen. 
Whether he made this departure and re- 
turn twenty or a hundred times in a night, 
he nor any one else could have told. 
Sometimes he would for a change extend 
his trot along the Widdiehill, sometimes 
along the parallel Vennel, but never far 
from Jink Lane and its glowing window. 
Never moth haunted lamp so persistently. 
Ever as he ran, up this pavement and 
down that, on the soft-sounding soles of 
his bare feet, the smil: on the boy’s face 
grew more and more sleepy, but still he 
smiled and still he trotted, still paused at 
the window, and still started afresh. 

He was not so much to be pitied as my 
reader may think. Never in his life had 
he B pitied himself. The thought of 
hardship or wrong had not occurred to 
him. It would have been difficult —im- 
possible, I believe—to get the idea into 
his head that existence bore to him any 
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other shape than it ought. Things were 
with him as they had always been, and 
whence was he to take a fresh start, and 
question what had been from the begin- 
ning? Had any authority interfered, with 
a decree that Gibbie should no more scour 
the midnight streets, no more pass and 
repass that far-shining splendor of red, 
then indeed would bitter, though inarticu- 
late complaint, have burst from his bosom. 
But there was no evil power to issue such 
a command, and Gibbie’s peace was not 
invaded. 

It was now late, and those streets were 
empty: neither carriage nor cart, wheel- 
barrow nor truck, went any more bumping 
and clattering over their stones. They 
were well lighted with gas, but most of 
the bordering houses were dark. Now 
and then a single foot-farer passed with 
loud, hollow-sounding boots along the 
pavement; or two girls would come Taugh- 
ing along, their merriment echoing rude 
in the wide stillness. A. cold wind, a 
small, forsaken, solitary wind, moist with 
a thin fog, seemed, as well as wee Gibbie, 
to be roaming the night, for it met him at 
various corners, and from all directions. 
But it had nothing to do, and nowhere to 
go, and there it was not like Gibbie, the 
business of whose life was even now upon 
him, the mightiest hope of whose con- 
scious being was now awake. 

All he expected or ever desired to dis- 
cover, by listening at the window, was 
simply whether there were yet signs of 
the company’s breaking up; and his con- 
clusions on that point were never mis- 
taken: how he arrived at them it would 
be hard to say. Seldom had he there 
heard the voice of his father, still seldomer 
anything beyond its tone. This night, 
however, as the time drew near when 
they must go, lest the Sabbath should be 
broken in Mistress Croale’s decent house, 
and Gibbie stood once more on tiptoe, 
with his head just on the level of the 
window-sill, he heard his father utter two 
words: “Up Daurside” came to him 
through the window, in the voice he loved, 
plain and distinct. The words conveyed 
to him nothing at all; the mere hearing 
of them made them memorable. For the 
time, however, he forgot them, for, by 
indications best known to himself, he per- 
ceived that the company was on the point 
of separating, and from that moment did 
not take his eyes off the door until he 
heard the first sounds of its opening. As, 
however, it was always hard for Gibbie to 
stand still, and especially hard on a mid- 
night so cold that his feet threatened to 





grow indistinguishable from the slabs of 
the pavement, he was driven, in order not 
to lose sight of it, to practise the art, 
already cultivated by him to a crab-like 
erfection, of running first backwards, then 
orwards with scarcely superior speed. 
But it was not long ere the much expected 
sound of Mistress Croale’s voice heralded 
the hour for patience to blossom into 
possession. The voice was neither loud 
nor harsh, but clear and firm; the noise 
that followed was both loud and strident. 
Voices had a part in it, but the movement 
of chairs and feet and the sudden contact 
of different portions of the body with walls 
and tables, had alarger. The guests were 
obeying the voice of their hostess all in 
one like a flock of sheep, but it was poor 
shepherd-work to turn them out of the 
fold at midnight. Gibbie bounded up and 
stood still as a statue at the very door- 
cheek, until he heard Mistress Croale’s 
hand upon the lock, when he bolted, trem- 
bling with eagerness, into the entry of a 
— a few houses nearer to the Widdie- 
ik. 

One after one the pitiable company is- 
sued from its paradise, and each stumbled 
away, too far gone for leave-taking. Most 
of them passed Gibbie where he stood, 
but he took no heed: his father was always 
the last—and the least capable. But, 
often as he left her door, never did it close 
behind him until with her own eyes Mis- 
tress Croale had seén Gibbie dart like an 
imp out of the court—to take him in 
charge, and, all the weary way home, hover, 
not very like a guardian angel, but not the 
less one in truth, around the unstable equi- 
librium of his father’s tall and swaying 
form. And thereupon commenced a series 
of marvellous gymnastics on the part of 
wee Gibbie. Imagine a small boy witha 
gigantic top, which, six times his own size, 
he keeps erect on its peg, not by ss 
it round, but by running round it himself, 
unfailingly applying, at the very spot and 
at the very moment, the precise measure 
of impact necessary to counterbalance its 
perpetual tendency to fall in one direction 
or another, so that the two have all the air 
of a single invention — such an invention 
as one might meet with in an ancient clock, 
contrived when men had time to mingle 
play with earnest — and you will have in 
your mind’s eye a real likeness of Sir 
George attended, any midnight in the week, 
by his son Gilbert. Home the big one 
staggered, reeled, gyrated, and tumbled ; 
round and round him went the little one, 
now behind, now before, now on this side, 
now on that, his feet never more than 
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touching the ground but dancing about like 
those of a prize-fighter, his little arms up 
and his hands well forward, like flying but- 
tresses. And such indeed they were — 
buttresses which flew and flew all about a 
universally leaning tower. They propped 
it here, they propped it there; with won- 
derful judgment and skill and graduation 
of force they applied themselves, and with 
perfect success. Not once, for the last 
year and a half, during which time wee 
Gibbie had been the nightly guide of Sir 
George’s homeward steps, had the self- 
disabled mass fallen prostrate in the gut- 
ter, there to snore out the night. 

The first special difficulty, that of turn- 
ing the corner of Jink Lane and the Wid- 
diehill, successfully overcome, the twain 
went reeling and revolving along the street, 
much like a whirlwind that had half for- 
gotten the laws of gyration, until at length 
it spun into the court, and up to the foot 
of the outside stair over the baronet’s work- 
shop. Then commenced the real struggle 
of the evening for Gibbie — and for his 
father too, though the latter was aware of 
it only in the momentary and evanescent 
flashes of such enlightenment as made him 
just capable of yielding to the pushes and 
pulls of the former. All up the outside 
and the two inside stairs, his waking and 
sleeping were as the alternate tic-tac of a 
pendulum; but Gibbie stuck to his busi- 
ness like a man, and his resolution and 
perseverance were at length, as always, 
crowned with victory. 

The house in which lords and ladies had 
often reposed was now filled with very hum- 
ble folk, who were all asleep when Gibbie 
and his father entered ; but the noise they 
made in ascending caused no great dis- 
turbance of their rest; for, if any of them 
were roused for a moment, it was but to 
recognize at once the cause of the tumult, 
and with the remark, “It’s only wee Gib- 
bie luggin’ hame Sir George,” to turn on 
the other side and fall asleep again. 

Arrived at last at the garret door, which 
stood wide open, Gibbie had small need of 
light in the nearly pitch darkness of the 
place, for there was positively nothing to 
stumble over or against between the door 
and the ancient four-post bed, which was 
all of his father’s house that remained to 
Sir George. With heavy shuffling feet the 
drunkard lumbered laboriously bedward; 
and the bare posts and crazy frame groaned 
and creaked as he fell upon the oat-chaff 
that lay waiting him in place of the van- 
ished luxury of feathers. Wee Gibbie 
flew at, his legs, nor rested until, the one 
after the other, he had got them on the 





bed; if then they were-not very comfort- 
ably deposited, he knew that, in his first 
turn, their owner would get them all right. 

And now rose the cudmen of Gibbie’s 
day! its cycle, rounded through regions of 
banishment, returned to its nodus of bliss. 
In triumph he spread over his sleep- 
ing father his dead mother’s old plaid of 
Gordon tartan, all the bedding they had, 
and without a moment’s further delay — 
no shoes even to put off —crept under it, 
and nestled close upon the bosom of his 
unconscious parent. A victory more! 
another day ended with success! his 
father safe, and all his own! the canopy of 
darkness and the plaid over them, as if 
they were the only two in the universe ! 
his father unable to leave him — his for 
whole dark hours to come! It was Gib- 
bie’s paradise now! His heaven was his 
father’s bosom, to which he clung as no 
infant yet ever clung to his mother’s. He 
never thought to pity himself that the em- 
brace was all on his side, that no answer- 
ing pressure came back from the prostrate 
form. He never said to himself, “ My 
father is a drunkard, but I must make the 
best of it; he is all I have!” He clung to 
his one possession —only clung: this was 
his father —all in all to him. What must 
be the bliss of such a heart — of any heart, 
when it comes to know that there is a 
father of fathers, yea, a father of father- 
hood! a father who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, but holds all the sleeping in his 
ever waking bosom—a bosom whose 
wakefulness is the sole fountain of their 
slumber! . 

The conscious bliss of the child was of 
short duration, for in a few minutes he 
was fast asleep; but for the gain of those 
few minutes only, the day had been well 


/ spent. 


CHAPTER VI, 
A SUNDAY AT HOME. 


SUCH were the events of every night, 
and such had they been since Gibbie first 
assumed this office of guardian —a time 
so long in proportion to his life that it 
seemed reached. It was to him as one 
of the laws of existence that fathers got 
drunk and Gibbies took care of them. 
But Saturday night was always one of 
special bliss; for then the joy to come 


+spread its arms beneath and around the 


present delight: all Sunday his father 
would be his. On that happiest day of all 
the week, he never set his foot out of 
doors, except to run twice to Mistress 
Croale’s, once to fetch the dinner which she 
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supplied from her own table, and for which 
Sir George regularly paid in advance on 
Saturday before commencing his pota- 
tions. 

But indeed the streets were not attrac- 
tive to the child on Sundays: there were 
no shops open, and the people in their 
Sunday clothes, many of them with their 
faces studiously settled into masks in- 
tended to express righteousness, were far 
less interesting, because less alive, than 
the same people in their work-day attire, 
in their shops, or seated at their stalls, or 
driving their carts, and looking thorough] 
human. As to going to church himself, 
such an idea had never entered his head. 
He had not once for a moment imagined 
that anybody would like him to go to 
church, that such as he ever went to 
church, that church was at all a place to 
which Gibbies with fathers to look after 
should have any desire to go. As to what 
church-going meant, he had not the 
vaguest idea; it had not even waked the 
glimmer of a question in his’ mind. All 
he knew was that people went to church 
on Sundays. It was another of the laws of 


existence, the reason of which he knew no 
more than why his father went every night 
to Jink Lane and got drunk. 


George 
however, although he had taught his son 
nothing, was not without religion, and had 
notions of duty in respect of the Sabbath. 
Not even with the prize of whisky in 
view, would he have consented to earna 
sovereign on that day by the lightest of 
work. 

Gibbie was awake some time before his 
father, and lay revelling in love’s bliss of 
proximity. At length Sir George, the 
merest bubble of nature, awoke, and 
pushed him from him. 

The child got up at once, but only to 
stand by the bedside. He said no word, 
did not even think an impatient thought, 
yet his father seemed to feel that he was 
waiting for him. After two or three huge 
yawns, he spread out his arms, but una- 

le to stretch himself, yawned again, 
rolled himself off the bed, and crept feebly 
across the room to an empty chest that 
stood under the skylight. There he seated 
himself, and for half an hour sat motion- 
less, a perfect type of dilapidation, moral 
and physical, while a little way off stood 
Gibbie, looking on, like one awaiting a res- 
urrection. At length he seemed to come 
to himself —the expected sign of which 
was that he reached down his hand 
towards the meeting of roof and floor, and 
took up a tiny last with a half-made boot 
upon it. At sight of it in his father’s 
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hands, Gibbie clapped his with delight — 
an old delight, renewed every Sunday 
since he could remember. That boot was 
for him! and this being the second, the 
pair would be finished before night! By 
slow degrees of revival, with many pauses 
between, George got to work. He wanted 
no breakfast, and made no inquiry of 
Gibbie whether he had hadany. But what 
cared Gibbie about breakfast! With his 
father all to himself, and that father work- 
ing away at a new boot for him—for 
him who had never had a pair of any 
sort upon his feet since the woollen ones 
he wore in his mother’s lap, breakfast or 
no breakfast was much the same to him. 
It could never have occurred to him that 
it was his father’s part to provide him 
with breakfast. If he was to have none, 
it was Sunday that was to blame: 
there was no use in going to look for any 
when the shops were all shut, and every- 
body either at church, or close in domes- 
tic penetralia, or out for a walk. More 
than contented, therefore, while busily his 
father wedded welt and sole with stitches 
infrangible, Gibbie sat on the floor prepar- 
ing waxed ends, carefully sticking in the 
hog’s bristle, and rolling the combination, 
with quite professional aptitude, between 
the flat of his hand and what of trouser- 
leg he had left, gazing eagerly between at 
the advancing masterpiece. Occasionally 
the triumph of expectation would exceed 
his control, when he vould spring from the 
floor, and caper and strut about like a 
pigeon — soft as a shadow, for he knew 
his father could not bear noise in the morn- 
ing — or behind his back execute a pan- 
tomimic dumb show of delight, in which he 
seemed with difficulty to restrain himself 
from jumping upon him, and hugging him 


tin his ecstasy. Oh best of parents! work- 


ing thus even on a Sunday for his Gibbie, 
when everybody else was at church ‘enjoy- 
ing himself! But Gibbie never dared hug 
his father except when he was drunk — 
why, he could hardly have told. Relieved 
by his dumb show, he would return, quiet 
as an aged grimalkin, and again deposit 
himself on the floor near his father, where 
he could see his busy hands. 

All this time Sir George never spoke a 
word. Incredible as it may seem, how- 
ever, he was continually, off and on, try- 
ing his hardest to think of some Sunday 
lesson to give his child. Many of those 
that knew the boy, regarded him as a sort 
of idiot, drawing the conclusion from Gib- 
bie’s practical honesty and his too evident 
love for his kind: it was incredible that a 
child should be poor, unselfish, loving, and 
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not deficient in intellect! His father knew 
him better, yet he often quieted his con- 
science in regard to his education, with the 
reflection that not much could be done for 
him. Still, every now and then he would 
think perhaps he ought to do something: 
who could tell but the child might 

damned for not understanding the plan of 
salvation ? and brooding over the matter 
this morning, as well as his headache 
would permit, he came to the resolution, as 
he had often done before, to buy a Shorter 
Catechism: the boy could not learn it, but 
he would keep reading it to him, and some- 
thing might stick. Even now perhaps he 
could begin the course by recalling some of 
the questions and answers that had been 
the plague of his life every Saturday at 
school. He set his recollection to work, 
therefore, in the lumber-room of his mem- 
ory, and again and again sent it back to 
the task, but could find nothing belonging 
to the catechism except the first question 
with its answer, and a few incoherent 
fragments of others. Moreover, he found 


his mind so confused and incapable of 
continuous or concentrated effort, that he 
could not even keep “man’s chief end” 
and the rosined end between his fingers 
from twisting up together in the most 


extraordinary manner. Yet if the child 
but “ had the question,” he might get some 
ood of it. The hour might come when 

e would say “ My father taught me that!” 
— who could tell? And he knew he had the 
words correct, wherever he had dropped 
their meaning. For the sake of Gibbie’s 
immortal part, therefore, he would repeat 
the answer to that first, most momentous 
of questions, over and over as he worked, 
in the hope of insinuating something — he 
could not say what —into the small men- 
tal pocket of the innocent. The first, 
therefore, and almost the only words which 
Gibbie heard from his father’s lips that 
morning, were these, dozens of times re- 
peated — “ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever.” But-so 
far was Gibbie from perceiving in them 
any meaning, that even with his father’s 
pronunciation of chief end as chifenn, 
they roused in his mind no sense or sus- 
picion of obscurity. The word stuck 
there, notwithstanding; but Gibbie was 
years a man before he found out what a 
chifenn was. Where was the great mat- 
ter? How many who have learned their 
catechism and deplore the ignorance of 
others, make the least effort to place their 
chief end even in the direction of that of 
their creation? Is it not the constant 
thwarting of their aims, the rendering of 
their desires futile, and their ends a mock- 
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ery, that alone prevents them and their 
lives from proving an absolute failure ? 
Sir George, with his inveterate, consum- 
ing thirst for whisky, was but the type of 
all who would gain their bliss after the 
scheme of their own fancies, instead of 
the scheme of their existence; who would 
build their house after their own childish 
wilfulness instead of the ground-plan of 
their being. How was Sir George to glo- 
rify the God whom he could honestly 
thank for nothing but whisky, the sole of 
his gifts that he prized? Over and over 
that day he repeated the words, “ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy 
him forever,” and all the time his imag- 
ination, his desire, his hope, were centred 
on the bottle, which with his very back he 
felt where it stood behind him, away on 
the floor at the head of his bed. Never- 
theless when he had gone over them a 
score of times or so, and Gibbie had be- 
un, by a merry look and nodding of his 
head, to manifest that he knew what was 
coming next, the father felt more content 
with himself than for years past ; and when 
he was satisfied that Gibbie knew all the 
words, though, indeed, they were hardl 
more than sounds to him, he sent him, wit 
a great sense of relief, to fetch the broth 
and beef and potatoes from Mistress 
Croale’s. 

Eating a real dinner in his father’s house, 
though without a table to set it upon, Gib- 
bie felt himself a most privileged person. 
The only thing that troubled him was that 
his father ate so little. Not until the twi- 
light began to show did Sir George really 
begin to revive, but the darker it grew 
without, the brighter his spirit burned. 
For, amongst not a few others, there was 
this strange remnant of righteousness in 
the man, that he would never taste drink 
before it was dark in winter, or in summer 
before the regular hour for ceasing work 
had arrived ; and to this rule he kept, and 
that under far greater difficulties, on the 
Sunday as well For Mistress Croale 
would not sell a drop of drink, not even on 
the sly, on the Sabbath-day: she would 
fain have some stake in the hidden king- 
dom; and George, who had not a Sunday 
stomach he’ could assume for the day any 
more than a Sunday coat, was thereby 
driven to provide his whisky, and that day 
drink it at home; when, with the bottle so 
near him, and the sense that he had not to 
go out to find his relief, his resolution was 
indeed sorely tried; but he felt that to 
yield would be to cut his last cable and be 
swept on the lee-shore of utter ruin. 

Breathless with eager interest, Gibbie 
watched his father’s hands, and just as the 
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darkness closed in, the boot was finished. 
His father rose, and Gibbie, glowing with 
delight, sprung upon the seat he had left, 
while his father knelt upon the floor to tr 
upon the unaccustomed foot the result 
from wrich he had just drawn the last. 
Ah, pity! pity! But even Gibbie might 
by this time have learned to foresee it! 
three times already had the same thing 
happened ; the boot would not go on the 
foot. The real cause of the failure it were 
useless to inquire. Sir George said that, 
Sunday being the only day he could give 
to the boots, before he could finish them, 
Gibbie’s feet had always outgrown the 
measure. But it may be Sir George was 
not so good a maker as cobbler. That he 
meant honestly by the boy I am sure, and 
not the less sure for the confession I am 
forced to muke, that on each occasion 
when he thus failed to fit him, he sold the 
boots the next day at a fair price to a 
ready-made-shop, and drank the proceeds. 
A stranger thing still was, that, although 
Gibbie had never yet worn boot or shoe, 
his father’s conscience was greatly relieved 
by the knowledge that he spent his Sun- 
days in making boots for him. Had he 
been an ordinary child, and given him 


trouble, he would possibly have hated him ; 


as it was, he had a great though sadly in- 
operative affection for the boy, which was 
an endless good to them both. 

After many bootless trials, bootiess the 
feet must remain, and George, laying the 
failure down in despair, rose from. his 
knees, and left Gibbie seated on the chest 
more like a king discrowned, than a beg- 
gar unshod. And like a -king the little 
beggar bore his pain. He heaved one 
sigh, and a slow moisture gathered in his 
eyes, but it did not overflow. One minute 
only he sat and hugged his desolation — 
then, missing his father, jumped off the box 
to find him. 

He sat on the edge of the bed, looking 
infinitely more disconsolate than Gibbie 
felt, his head and hands hanging down, a 
picture of utter dejection. Gibbie bound- 
ed to him, climbed on the bed, and nearly 
strangled him in the sharp embrace of his 
little arms. Sir George took him on his 
knees and kissed him, and the tears rose 
in his dull eyes. He got up with him, car- 
ried him to the box, placed him on it once 
more, and fetched a piece of brown paper 
from under the bed. From this he tore 
carefully several slips, with which he then 
proceeded to take a most thoughtful meas- 
urement of the baffling foot. He was far 
more to be pitied than Gibbie, who would 
not have worn the boots an hour had they 
been the best fit inshoedom. The soles 
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of his feet were very nearly equal in resist- 
ance to leather, and at least until the snow 
and hard frost came, he was better without 
boots. 

But now the darkness had fallen, and 
his joy was at the door. But he was al- 
ways too much ashamed to degin to drink 
before the child: he hated to uncork the 
bottle before him. What followed was in 
regular Sunday routine. 

“ Gang ower to Mistress Croale’s, Gib- 
bie,” he said, “ wi’ my compliments.” 

Away ran Gibbie, nothing loath, and at 
his knock was admitted. Mistress Croale 
sat in the parlor, taking her tea, and ex- 
pecting him. She was always kind to the 
child. She could not help feeling that no 
small part of what ought to be spent on 
him came to her; and on Sundays, there- 
fore, partly for his sake, partly for her-own, 
she always gave him his tea — nominall 
tea, really blue city-milk — with as mack 
dry bread as he could eat, and a bit of but- 
tered toast from her plate to finish off with. 
As he ate, he stood at the other side of 
the table; he looked so miserable in her. 
eyes that, even before her servant, she 
was ashamed to have him sit with her; but 
Gibbie was quite content, never thought of 
sitting, and ate in gladness, every now and 
then looking up with loving grateful eyes, 
which must have gone right to the wom- 
an’s heart, had it not been for a vague 
sense she had of being all the time his 
enemy — and that although she spent much 
time in persuading herself that she did ber 
best both for his father and him. 

When he returned, greatly refreshed, 
and the boots all but forgotten, he found 
his father, as he knew he would, already 
started on the business of the evening. 
He had drawn the chest, the only seat in 
the room, to the side of the bed, against 
which he leaned his back. A penny can- 
die was burning in a stone blacking-bottle 
on the chimneypiece, and on the floor 
beside the chest stood the bottle of 
whisky, a jug of water, a stoneware mug, 
and a wineglass. 

There was no fire and no kettle, whence 
his drinking was sad, as became the Scotch 
Sabbath in distinction from the Jewish. 
There, however, was the drink, and thereby 
his soul could live—yea, expand her 
mouldy wings! Gibbie was far from 
shocked ; it was all right, all in the order 
of things, and he went up to his father 
with radiant countenance. Sir George put 
forth his hands and took him between his 
knees. An evil wind now swelled his sails, 
but the cargo of the crazy human hull was 
not therefore evil. 

“ Gibbie,” he said solemnly, “never ye 
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drink a drap o’ whusky. Never ye rax oot 
the han’ to the boatle. Never ye drink 
anything but watter, caller watter, my 
man.” 

As he said the words, he stretched out 
his own hand to the mug, lifted it to his 
lips, and swallowed a great gulp. 

“Dinna do’t, I tell ye, Gibbie,” he re- 
peated. 

Gibbie shook his head with positive re- 
pudiation. 

“ That’s richt, my man,” responded his 
father with satisfaction. “ Gien ever I see 
ye pree (taste) the boatle, I’ll warstle frae 
my grave an’ fleg ye oot o’ the sma’ wuts 
ye hae, my man.” 

Here followed another gulp from the 
mug. The threat had conveyed nothing to 
Gibbie. Even had he understood, it would 
have carried anything but terror to his 
father-worshipping heart. 

“ Gibbie,” resumed Sir George, after a 
brief pause, “div ye ken what fowk’ll ca’ 
ye whan I’m deid?” 

Gibbie again shook his head — with ex- 
pression this time of mere ignorance. 

“They'll ca’ ye Sir Gibbie Galbraith, 
my man,” said his father, “an’ richtly, for 
it'll be no nickname, though some may 
lauch ‘cause yer father was a sutor, an’ 
mair ’at, for a’ that, ye haena a shee to yer 
fut yersel’, puir fellow! Heedna ye what 
they say, Gibbie. Min’ ’at ye’re Sir Gib- 
bie, an’ hae the honor o’ the faimily to 
haud up, my man—an’ that ye cannot 
dee an’ drink. This cursit drink’s been 
the ruin 0’ a’ the Galbraiths as far back as 
Iken. ’Maist the only thing I can min’ 
o’ my gran’father —a big bonny man, wi’ 
lang white hair —twise as big’s me, Gib- 
bie — is seein’ him deid drunk i’ the gutter 
o’ the pump. He drank ’maist a’ thin 
there was, Gibbie — lan’s an’ lordship, till 
there was hardly an accre left upo’ haill 
Daurside to come to my father — ’maist 
naething but a wheen sma’ hooses. He 
was a guid man, my father; but his father 
learnt him to drink afore he was ’maist oot 
o’’s coaties, an gae him nae schuilin’; an’ 
gien he red himsel’ o’ a’ ’at was left, it was 
sma’ won’er — only, ye see, Gibbie, what 
was to come o’ me? I pit it till ye, Gib- 
bie — what was to come o’ me? Gien a 
kin’ neiper, ’at kent what it was to drink, 
an’ sae had a fallow-feelin’, hadna ta’en an’ 
learnt me my trade, the Lord kens what 
wad hae come o’ you an’ me, Gibbie, my 
man ! — Gang to yer bed, noo, an’ lea’ me 
to my ain thouchts; no’ ’at they’re aye the 
best o’ company, laddie.— But whiles 
they’re no that ill,” he concluded, with a 
weak smile, as some reflex of himself not 
Quite unsatisfactory gloomed faintly in the 
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besmeared mirror of his uncertain con- 
sciousness. 

Gibbie obeyed, and getting under the 
Gordon tartan, lay and looked out, like a 
weasel from its hole, at his father’s back. 
For half an hour or so Sir George went 
on drinking. All at once he started to his 
feet, and turning towards the bed a white 
face distorted with agony, kneeled down 
on the box and groaned out: 

“QO God, the pains o’ hell hae gotten 
haud upo’ me. O Lord, I’mi’ the grupo’ 
Sawtan. The deevil o’ drink has me by 
the hause. I doobt, O Lord, ye’re gauin’ 
to damn me dreidfu’, What guid that'll 
do ye, O Lord, I dinna ken, but I doobtna 
yell dee what’s richt, only I wuss I hed 
never crossed ye i’ yer wull. I kenna what 
I’m to dee, or what’s to be deene wi’ me, 
or whaur ony help’s to come frae. I hae 
tried an’ tried to maister the drink, but I 
was aye whumled. For ye see, Lord, ken- 
nin’ a’ thing as ye dee, ’at until I hae a 
drap i’ my skin, I canna even think; I 
canna min’ the sangs I used to sing, or 
the prayers my mither larnt me sittin’ upo’ 
her lap. Till I hae swallowed a mou’fu’ 
or twa, things luik sae awfu’ like, ’at I’m 
fit to cut my thro’t; an’ syne, ance I’m be- 
gun, there’s nae mair thoucht o’ endeev- 
ourin’ to behaud (withhold) till I canna 
drink a drap mair. O God, what garred 
ye mak things ’at wad mak whusky, whan 
ye kenned it wad mak sic a beast o’ me?” 

He paused, stretched down his hand to 
the floor, lifted the mug, and drank a huge 
mouthful ; then with a cough that sounded 
apologetic, set it down, and recommenced: 

“O Lord, I doobt there’s nae houp for 
me, for the verra river o’ the watter o’ life 
wadna be guid to me wantin’ a drap frae 
the boatle intil ’t. It’s the w’y wi’ a’ hiz 
’at drinks. It’s no ’at we’re drunkards, 
Lord— ow na! it’s no that, Lord; it’s 
only ’at we canna dee wantin’ the drink. 
We’re sair drinkers, I maun confess, but 
no jist drunkards, Lord. I’m no drunk 
the noo; I ken what I’m sayin’, an’ it’s 
sair trowth, but I cudna hae prayt a word 
to yer lordship gien I hadna had a jooggy 
or twa first. O Lord, deliver me frae cof 
pooer o’ Sawtan.—O Lord! O Lord! I 
canna help mysel’. Dinna sen’ me to the 
ill place. Ye loot the deils gang intil the 
swine, lat me tee.” 

With this frightful petition, his utterance 
began to grow indistinct. Then he fell 
forward upon the bed, groaning, and his 
voice died gradually away. Gibbie had 
listened to all he said, but the awe of hear- 
ing his father talk to one unseen, made his 
soul very still, and when he ceased he fell 
asleep. 
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drink-fouled brain! It is a human soul 
still, and wretched in the midst of all that 
whisky can do for it.. From the pit of hell 
it cries out. So long as there is that 
which can sin,itisaman. And the prayer 
of misery carries its own justification, when 
the sober petitions of the self-righteous 
and the unkind are rejected. He who for- 
gives not is not forgiven, and the prayer 
of the Pharisee is as the weary beating of 
the surf of hell, while the cry of a soul out 
of its fire sets the heartstrings of love 
trembling. There are sins which men 


must leave behind them, and sins which; 


they must carry with them. Society scouts 
the drunkard because he is loathsome, and 
it matters nothing whether society be right 
or wrong, while it cherishes in its very 
bosom vices which are, to the God-born 
thing we call the soul, yet worse poisons. 
Drunkards and sinners, hard as it may be 
for them to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, must yet be easier to save than 
the man whose position, reputation, money, 
engross his heart and his care, who seeks 
the praise of men and not the praise of 
God. When I am more of a Christian, I 
shall have learned to be sorrier for the man 
whose end is money or social standing 
than for the drunkard. But now my heart, 
recoiling from the one is sore for the other 
—for the agony, the helplessness, the 
degradation, the nightmare struggle, the 
wrongs and cruelties committed, the duties 
neglected, the sickening ruin of mind and 
heart. So often, too, the drunkard is 
originally a style of man immeasurably 
nobler than the money-maker! Compare 
a Coleridge, Samuel Taylor or Hartley, 
with —no; that man has not yet passed 
to his account. God has in his universe 
furnaces for the refining of gold, as well 
as for the burning of chaff and tares and 
fruitless branches; and, however they may 
have offended, it is the elder brother who 
is the judge of all the younger ones. 
Gibbie slept some time. When he woke, 
it was pitch dark, and he was not lying on 
his father’s bosom. He felt about with 
his hands till he found his father’s head. 
Then he got up and tried to rouse him, 
and failing, to get him on to the bed. But 
in that too he was sadly unsuccessful: 
what with the darkness, and the weight of 
him, the result of his boy’s best endeavor 
was, that Sir George half slipped, half 
rolled down upon the box, and from that 
to the floor. Assured then of his own 
helplessness, wee Gibbie dragged the mis- 
erable bolster from the bed and got it 
under his father’s head; then covered him 
with the plaid, and creeping under it, laid 
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Alas for the human soul inhabiting a 


himself on his father’s bosom, where soon 
he slept again. 

He woke very cold, and getting up, 
turned heels-over-head several times to 
warm himself, but quietly, for his father 
was still asleep. The room was no longer 
dark, for the moon was shining through 
the skylight. When he had got himself a 
little warmer, he turned to have a look at 
his father. The pale light shone full upon 
his face, and it was that, Gibbie thought, 
which made him look so strange. He 
darted to him, and stared aghast: he had 
never seen him look like that before, even 
when most drunk! He threw himself 
upon him: his face was dreadfully cold. 
He pulled and shook him in fear —he 
could not have told of what, but he would 
not wake. He was gone to see what God 
could do for him there, for whom nothing 
more could be done here. 

But Gibbie did not know anything about 
death, and went on trying to wake him. 
At last he observed that, although his 
mouth was wide open, the breath did not 
come from it. Thereupon his heart began 
to fail him. But when he lifted an eye- 
lid, and saw what was under it, the house 
rang with the despairing shriek of the 
little orphan. 





a From The Spectator. 
A NEW AUTHOR’S GRIEVANCE. 


Miss AUSTEN has left us an outline of 
the very remarkable novel which might 
have been written if she had worked out the 
suggestions of her would-be counsellors. 
At this distance of time, it does not require 
any great amount of critical sagacity to 
perceive that these kindly helpers might as 
well have left Miss Austen alone, though as 
they no doubt belonged to the numerous 
class who cannot possibly refrain from 
offering advice, and nothing survives of 
their well-meant efforts but her bright little 
sketch, there is no occasion for any unchari- 
table feelings towards them. We shall not 
often smile over such amusing descriptions, 
but probably there will always be people 
like Miss Austen’s advisers, who know 
nothing of pictures yet feel that they could 
give a valuable hint or two to any artist, 
or who can barely distinguish one note 
from another, but are amiably ready to en- 
courage and advise a professional musi- 
cian. And in literary matters especially, 
the number of those who consider them- 
selves qualified to judge will naturally be 

reat. Perhaps the assumption appears 


in its mildest form in the jokes which are 
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prefaced with the assurance that they are 
good enough for Punch, and which leave 
one rejoicing in the thought that the nar- 
rator is not likely to be asked to undertake 
the editorship of that paper just at present. 
Very harmless, too, are the people with a 
general idea that moonlight has a tendenc 
to turn into poetry, and that it is a kind- 
ness to call the attention of any young 
writer of verse to a moonlit scene. They 
do not seem to remember that the subject 
is a tolerably obvious one, and that where 
so many claims have been already marked 
out, the chances of success must be com- 
paratively small. Then, for the young 
novelist’s benefit, we have the stories that 
are told as “ quite like a romance,” their 
claim to the title resting on a feeble resem- 
blance to some situation which has been 
fairly worn out in any number of romances. 
If by any chance a child in real life were 
changed at nurse — does such a thing ever 
happen, except in a first volume, to be dis- 
covered in the third?—there are plenty 
of people who would listen greedily to all 
the details, hurry off to any young friend 
of theirs who was supposed to write, relate 
the circumstances in a very exhaustive 
manner, suggest it as an admirable sub- 
ject for a story, and go away feeling sure 
that they had done him a good turn. 
Still more frequently to be met with are 
the good-natured folks who would not 
think of proposing the central idea, but 
who are ready to offer their modest little 
contribution of minor incidents to any 
work in progress. There is no want of 
variety, at any rate. The youngest boy 
but one said something unusually clever 
at breakfast that morning, a_neighbor- 
ing farmhouse has been struck by light- 
ning, and the farmer’s wife has had a 
curiously narrow escape, they have been 
staying in another county, and have come 
across something which strikes them as 
a racy bit of dialect, and they hand over 
the miscellaneous collection of facts, with 
the general ~ 94 “ Now, don’t you 
think that would do to put into your 
novel?” It does not occur to them to 
ask what the plan of the novel may be, 
and whether it will admit of the introduc- 
tion of little boys, thunderstorms, and 
studies of peasant life. Indeed, as far as 
one can judge, they have no idea of any 
plan at all, but imagine a half-written ro- 
mance to be something like a carpet-bag. 
Still, after their own fashion, all these 
people may be supposed to have the good 
of the young poet or novelist at heart. 
There will, no doubt, be some amusement, 
and even, perhaps, a little irritation mixed 
with the gratitude with which their offers 
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of assistance are received. One of M. 
Feuillet’s heroes was seriously discom- 
posed when he found that his wife confused 
the eighth and the eighteenth centuries in 
her description of the book he was writing, 
and the suggestions of these kindly coun- 
sellors are often quite as absurdly wide of 
the m#rk, and betray as utter an igno- 
rance of their friend’s scope and aim. As 
they urged a denunciation of tithes on 
Miss Austen, so would they urge anything 
which happened to take their fancy on 
‘George Eliot or “ Ouida” with equal readi- 
ness, But the irritation without any touch 
of the pleasanter feeling is reserved for 
another class, the people who cannot go 
near the humblest and most harmless 
writer of stories without professing that 
they expect to be put into a novel directly. 
The amusement, as in the case of most 
time-honored jokes, is entirely on one 
side. The pretence of expectation is 
about as humorous as if they declared that 
they expected him to eat them. It was 
all very well for Balzac to plan the “ Comé- 
die Humaine,” with its vast multitude of 
characters, and it might be supposed that 
he could find room for anything or any- 
body in his endless volumes. But the 
small fry of novelists have not these wide’ 
sympathies, and do not so much reject 
large classes as pick out some very small. - 
class, or it may be only a few stray char- 
acters here and there, with whom they 
may hope to be able to deal. It is cruelly 
depresssing to suggest to a beginner that 
he should attempt the portraits of his ac- 
quaintances generally. Perhaps his ideal 
world is all the dearer to him because it 
is a refuge where he may hope to be safe 
from some of them, and he may even feel 
that he has made more involuntary studies 
already than he will ever care to use. It 
may amuse and interest people to look 
upon themselves for a moment in the light 
of raw material for a book, especially as 
they are not likely to be much struck with 
their own rawness. And of course there 
are novelists who can give a charm to the 
most commonplace subjects. But the 
young author, with his narrower sympa- 
thies, feels the task beyond his power. He 
will have too much respect for the marvels 
that have been achieved, to join with Mrs. 
Poyser in asserting that “it’s poor eating 
when the flavor o’ the meat lies i’ the 
cruets,” but he will be forced to realize, 
with a crushing sensation of helplessness, 
how very small his own particular cruet is. 
And if just at that time he has a half-fin- 
ished story in his brain, there may be an- 
other touch of irritation in the suggestion. 
A romance which is planned, but not yet 
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written, is a young author’s paradise. It is 
an enchanted cor with all the freshness of 
discovery still about it. It will be at least 
half spoilt by the time it is put on paper, 
but, as yet there has been no wearisome 
work with pen and ink, and no search for 
fitting words with which to describe it. 
The scenery which is to serve as a back- 
ground becomes clearer day by day, but 
this distinctness is rather a gradual growth 
than a conscious addition of details. 
Everything is seen in a kind of lucid twi- 
light, softer than the common light of day, 
and better suited to the little group of 
figures who move through it, drawing 
to themselves and partially transforming 
thoughts and fancies from the outer world. 
They are paler and more shadowy than 
actual men and women, but in that trans- 
parent atmosphere they are more clearly 
revealed and more intimately known than 
one human being ever can be to another. 
And suddenly into the midst of the group 
blunders some opaque mass of ordinary 
flesh and blood, some shallow, common- 
eo girl, or perhaps a big, fresh-colored 
ellow, who would like to be humorous, 
proposing himself or herself, as the case 
may be, as a candidate for immortalit 
in the pages of the forthcoming novel. 
The visionary world is so near at hand, 
and so continually present to its author’s 
thoughts, that as likely as not he may 
realize the full horror of the idea the 
moment it is uttered, and the joke may 
leave behind it some grotesque associa- 
tion with his heroine. He forgets that 
these people cannot know how incongru- 
ous they are, and he resentfully declares 
to himself that they would be capable of 
taking one of Leighton’s paintings (no 
lesser name than that of a leading artist 
will serve, for the most modest of men 
cannot possibly compare this work to any- 
thing he only cares about moderately), cut- 
ting out a couple of faces, and smiling 
through the holes, in the belief that their 
features harmonized with the rest of the 
picture. He would not be so sensitive 
about anything but a half-finished work. 
When a story is fairly in type, the charac- 
ters seem to have acquired something of 
independent life. They have come out of 
dreamland, they, as it were, draw breath 
for a little while in common air, and find 
a home wherever the story of their adven- 
tures may chance to be read. They will 
soon be forgotten, but that does not make 
them less lifelike, as it is acertainty which 
they share with most of the readers; and 
meanwhile they gain amazingly in reality by 
being spoken of, and having their fortunes 
made the subject of even a little share of 
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mimic hope and fear. Their destiny is 
fixed, they must take such praise or blame 
as may fall to their lot, and there is an 
end of them. The anxiety, the misgivings, 
the keen and varying feelings are kept for 
their successors, whose fate has yet to be 
decided. Of course, the same people who 
have suggested plots and incidents, and 
offered themselves as models, will have 
something to say to any completed work. 
The portraits of the author’s friends may 
not be there, but nevertheless they must 
be sought for, and in all probability will be 
found. Difficulties will be discovered in 
some part of the story which he always 
thought was particularly clear, and the 
opinions expressed by every one of the 
characters will be supposed to be his 
“very own,” as children say of their toys. 
All this, however, is harmless enough, if 
| the people that he specially detests 
will not read his story with gushing enthu- 
siasm, and praise it with their silliest adjec- 
tives. Ina perfect state of society it must 
be supposed that all human beings will like 
each other very much, and never disagree. 
But this is probably a long way off, and 
it is exceedingly difficult even to picture to 
oneself what life will be like under such 
circumstances. It is possible, however, to 
imagine an immense improvement on the 
present state of affairs. If all those whom 
from the bottom of our hearts we dislike, 
would but disagree with us once and for 
all about everything under the sun, and 
especially about all matters of taste, — 
if they would but hate the poets we love, 
the heroes we worship, and the scenery we 
admire, and let us keep our own opin- 
ions to ourselves, there would be cause 
for deep thankfulness. Meanwhile, if any 
writer of stories should suffer in this way, 
he may well remember that this source of 
irritation is peculiar to no one pursuit. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SORROWS OF THE SLOW. 


Is there any comfort to be found for 
those people who are slow in all they think, 
say, or do, and who are painfully conscious 
of their own slowness? They need conso- 
lation, if it could be discovered anywhere, 
for it is a most depressing and wearisome 
consciousness, and the more so because it 
is continual. From morning to night it 
underlies all that is said or done, and the 
certainty of to-morrow’s slowness is almost 
as present with them as the remembrance 
of the slowness of yesterday or to-day. 
Almost, but not quite, for there is a glamor 
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about to-morrow which no experience can 


entirely dispel. To-day may bring some 
unexpected pleasure of its own, so that we 
would arrest the course of time to enjoy it 
longer, if we could ; but for all purposes of 
work, for anything we ought to do, and for 
all plans that we make, to-morrow will al- 
ways be worth far more than to-day. 
Still, for the people who are weighted with 
the burden of their slowness, even the 
working hours of the morrow are dimin- 
ished, and the shadow lengthens out 
through days to come. 

There is one form of consolation which 
they will reject at once, and unluckily it is 
precisely the form in which it is generally 
offered to them. They will have nothing 
to do with that style of comfort which is 
embodied in the common saying, “ Slow 
and steady wins the race,” and which is 
more fully set forth in the fable of the 
hare and the tortoise. Was there ever a 
story more universally known and quoted? 
The slightest mention of it calls up the 
pictures in old editions of the fables which 
we studied in childhood, and we once more 
see the hare, preternaturally lively and 
eager, awaiting the fox’s signal to be off, 
with the tortoise by its side, a flat and mel- 
ancholy animal. _ It amused us then, but it 
will not comfort us in later life. “ Slow 
and steady ” is a combination which can- 
not be taken for granted. That which is 
done slowly is not necessarily done stead- 
ily ; in fact, the slowness may be princi- 
pally caused by hesitation and uncertainty, 
which do not exactly conduce to steadiness, 
nor ensure success in any race. Slowness 
is so far from being always the plodding 
ey oe of enduring strength, that it ma 

e merely a kind of mental short-sighted- 
ness, wasting time in trying each step to 
make sure that the footing is secure, and 
= examining the ground which 

eener eyes would have surveyed in a mo- 
ment. The fable of the hare and the 
tortoise is usually misapplied, for it is evi- 
dent that it was originally intended as a 
warning to the hare, and not at all as an 
encouragement tothe tortoise. There will 
always be some people who are boastful, 
and others who have very little to boast of, 
and it was the most natural thing in the 
world that the latter should take a very 
early opportunity of composing an unpleas- 
ant little fable, to show their brilliant 
friends that quickness was not everything, 
but that to be successful it needed to be 
combined with other qualities. It was a 


true and very useful lesson, for brilliancy 
and quickness may undoubtedly be found 
apart from perseverance, raising hopes 
which will not be realized, —and no doubt 
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there were many people who were delight- 
ed to repeat and emphasize the warning. 
But since men are good-natured, as a rule, 
and prompt:to offer consolations, if they 
happen to have any ready-made ones at 
hand, they were willing enough to use the 
fable as an encouragement to those who 
might naturally be discouraged in the great 
race. And in point of fact, it is oe | 
always quoted for that purpose. The dull 
child poring over his lessons hears it, and 
the youth who is just oe ap in life, and 
who cannot by any stretch of friendly par- 
tiality be complimented on his quickness, 
will find some allusion to it in the parting 
speeches of his relations. This use of it 
proves more kindliness of intention than 
discernment. The author of the fable in- 
tended, as was said, to show that quick- 
ness is not everything; but on his own 
showing it is so very nearly everything, 
that he found it necessary to combine it 
with the most egregious folly, to make his 
story hold together till he could arrive 
onldly at the moral. The tortoise has no 
real advantage over his antagonist. If the 
quick men were always fools, who presumed 
on their quickness, there would be some- 
thing in the fable, and slowness might 
come in time to be considered a valuable 
uality. Even then we might ask whether 
the success which the tortoise achieved is 
to be seriously offered to slow people as 
the type of a desirable triumph. There 
are some who might feel that the victor 
which was due entirely to the over-confi- 
dence of an opponent, and which was se- 
cured by carefully sneaking past him, and 
not rousing him to display his powers, was 
a victory which would be a great deal less 
honorable than many defeats. To triumph 
thus could hardly have given the tortoise 
confidence in anything but his ability to 
detect and profit by the follies of his fel- 
low-creatures,—a valuable talent, no 
doubt, but not the object of universal am- 
bition, and not necessarily allied to slow- 
ness of any kind. And even if we do 
concede everything, if it be taken for 
granted that speed is associated with insta- 
bility, and slowness with steadfast tenacit 
of purpose, the tortoise could have no ad- 
vantage except in a prolonged contest. 
But many races, for many of the pleasant 
things of life, are short and quickly de- 
cided; and every such race is lost before- 
hand by the man who longs for the prize, 
but is not swift. He hardly knows that 
the race is to be run, before the winner is 
at the goal. 

Rejecting this consolation, then, what 
other remains? It is difficult to see any, 
unless it may be suggested that the man 
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who is aware of his own slowness, is, per- 
haps, not likely to be particularly vain. 
Unluckily, he is not a whit more secure 
from self-consciousness, from selfish ab- 
sorption in his own desires and aims, and 
from thin-skinned irritability, than his 
quicker neighbors. And he may be just 
as eager for praise, just as “hungry for 
acknowledgment,” as the vainest of man- 
kind. His security only amounts to this, 
— that he will not have what is, after all, 
the pleasantest form of vanity, that delight 
in one’s own powers which is shown by 
playing with them, it may be a little osten- 
tatiously now and then, but still in a man- 
ner which conveys to the bystanders a 
happy feeling of deftness, assurance, and 
ease. The slow man never plays with his 
powers, — he has not time, even if he were 
not doubtful of them. It is humiliating to 
be taken unawares, and he is taken un- 
awares every day of his life, and is always 
expecting to be taken unawares, till he 
loses confidence in himself. He may 
strive to be ready, but it is impossible to 
foresee all contingencies, and his neighbor 
will adapt himself to the unforeseen cir- 
cumstances while he hesitates. When he 
talks, he catches a joke, or an allusion, or 
‘the simple meaning of a phrase, a little 
‘after everybody else, and is afraid of a 
sudden remark, lest it should not immedi- 
ately suggest an answer, By means of an 
anxious and unremitting effort, he con- 
trives to maintain himself in his place, a 
little behind his friends, who are talking 
easily. In his conversation, at any rate, he 
will have no touch of vanity; butis that a 
gain worth mentioning? ‘He will hardly 
think it such. Miss Broughton has a 
scene in one of her stories where the hero 
and heroine fall into a river, and when they 
have escaped, and stand wet and shivering 
on the bank, the man discovers that 
though he happens to have his pocket- 
flash with him, it is very nearly empty. 
The girl is doubtful about drinking what 
little brandy there is, but she is assured 
that there is not the slightest chance of its 
making her drunk, as she fears, and that it 
would be the best thing possible for her if 
itdid. There are times when the man who 
is weary of his own slowness and anxious 
sobriety of mind is half inclined to think 
that it might be the best thing possible for 
him if success could intoxicate him a little, 
send the blood more quickly and recklessly 
through his veins, onl slightly confuse that 


cold and deliberate self-judgment which 
checks him in every ambition. But it 
needs a potent draught to produce so great 
an effect. He may have only half desired 
that it shouid be produced, but if he has 
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even faintly desired it, he can hardly reck- 
on immunity from the risk as a happiness 
which will counterbalance all his disadvan- 
tages. 

Among the things which trouble him, 
he will count the impossibility of persuad- 
ing his quicker neighbors to understand 
how slow he is. There are some things 
which never can be explained. No one, 
for instance, who finds his way about by a 
happy instinct, can ever real:ze the state 
of mind of an unlucky man who can seldom 
tell where he has been, and can never 
tell where he is going. The clear-headed 
friend thinks that he realizes it perfectly, 
but he invariably gives directions which 
take for granted that the questioner knows 
what everybody knows, while that is pre- 
cisely what he wants to know. And it is 
just as impossible to make the fortunate 
man, who is quick about everything he 
says or does, understand what it is to be 
really slow. He is sure he knows, but in 
estimating it he passes lightly over much 
of which he has never thought, and will 
never think, with any reference to time at 
all. And the certainty that his difficulties 
will not be understood troubles the man 
who is slow, even though his work should 
be finished and crowned with success. 
The very praise that he has longed for, to 
give him the confidence that he sorely 
needs, has in it a note of expectation 
which alarms him. People seem to as- 
sume that he will do’ much more than he 
has already done. He is haunted by a 
vision of himself as others imagine him, 
and he sees his double making promises 
for the future, which he will be called upon 
to perform. At his best and proudest 
moment he feels that it is his destiny to 
disappoint all his friends, and he looks 
forward anxiously to the verdict of his 
critics, knowing that those who can show 
but little as the result of their life’s work, 
must expect to have that little more sternly 
judged. 

Is there any consolation to be found for 
him? Is there any compensating advan- 
tage, great or small, annexed to slowness? 
Or even—to look for comfort of that 
negative and unsatisfactory kind which 
consists in finding out the discomforts of 
our neighbors — is there any disadvantage 
attached to speed which can for one 
moment be weighed against the burden 
just thrown into the scale? One would 

e inclined to pronounce decisively that 
there is not, but for the difficulty of speak- 
ing on both sides of such a question as 
this. And there is another reflection 
which may well cause us to hesitate. It 
is so seldom that one is allowed to enjoy 

















a gaan at all boastfully without being 
called upon to recognize the rival griev- 
ances of one’s neighbors, that it would 
seem to be always safest to assume that 
they exist, even if they are not very easy 
to discover. The proverb tells us that 
—_ man knows where his own shoe 
pinches, and the shoe may pinch in this 
case as well as in any other. But it is 
hard for all who are heavy-footed and 
plodding to think that those who are lightly 
shod, and go quickly and surely on their 
way, can be other than the most enviable 
of mankind. 


From The Spectator. 
CALCULATING BOYS. 


Mr. GEORGE BIDDER, once well known 
to all the world as “the Devonshire cal- 
culating boy,” died the other day at a ripe 
age. He had the good sense, after delight- 
ing the “ groundlings ” by performing mar- 
vellous arithmetical feats, to study care- 
fully a profession; he became a civil 
engineer of some eminence; enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of Robert Stephen- 
son; was once president of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers ; and drew up some tables 
which are of use to his professional breth- 
ren. Calculating boys are rather obsolete 
prodigies. Whether it is from the cheap- 
ness and abundance of ready-reckoners, 
or the spread of education and the in- 
crease of the ability to make use of loga- 
rithm tables, or contempt for the faculty, 
the lad who can multiply in the twinkling 
of an eye six figures by six is rare, and is 
in little request. The modern schoolmas- 
ter has no great ambition to foster useless 
prodigies of the type of Jedediah Buxton 
or Zerah Colburn. He would probably 
find that the government inspector rated 
very cheaply the worth of the juvenile 
calculator. In fact, this generation is so 
much a stranger to this juvenile phenome- 
non, that it knows little of the nature of 
the feats at which our fathers held up their 
hands in amazement, and which for a time 
were supposed to imply intellectual powers 
of hitherto unheard-of vigor, and to be as 
marvellous as the gift of tongues. In his 
. “Memoir,” Zerah Colburn tells us that a 
notorious free thinker, who had seen the 
arithmetical prodigies wrought by him at 
the age of six, went home much disturbed, 
passed a sleepless night, and ever after- 
wards renounced infidel opinions. And 


this was only one illustration of the vague 
feeling of awe and open-mouthed wonder 
which his performances excited. People 
came to consult him about stolen spoons; 
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and he himself evidently thought that there 
was something decidedly uncanny, some- 
thing supernatural, about his gift. And 
no doubt his apparently intuitive master 
over figures, according to perfectly credi- 
ble accounts, was truly marvellous. On 
one occasion, Colburn was asked to name 
the square of 999,999, which he stated to 
be 999.998,000,001. He multiplied this by 
49, and the product by the same number, 
and the total result he then multiplied b 
25. He raised the figure 8 to the izteont 
power with ease. He named the squares 
of 244,999,755 and 1,224,998,775. He in- 
stantly named the factors, 941 and 263, 
which would produce 247.483. He could 
discover prime numbers almost as soon as 
named. In five seconds he calculated the 
cube root of 413,993,348,677. Bidder, as 
Colburn admits, was even more remarkable 
in some ways; he could not extract roots 
or find factors with so much ease and ra- 
pidity as Colburn, but he was more at 
home in abstruse calculations. The calcu- 
lating powers of both lads began ve 
early. Atthree years of age, George Bid- 
der answered wonderful questions about 
the nails in ahorse’s four shoes. At eight, 
though he knew nothing of the theory of 
ciphering, he could answer almost instan- 
taneously how many farthings there are in 
£ 868,424,121. 

There are two or three curious thin 
true of these calculating juveniles, and the 
most obvious is that they have grown into 
men of mediocre ability. None of them 
have exhibited the slightest tincture of 
genius in mature life. Zerah Colburn’s 
“ Memoir” is an inane production, which 
would be tedious in the extreme except for 
its absurd waiveté and the frankness with 
which the author admits his mediocrity. 
Speaking of himself, he says, with mani- 
fest truth, “he was not remarkable either 
for quickness of mind or closeness of ap- 
plication.” “ He was not particularly for- 
tunate in arriving at a result which did not 
readily present itself.” He was put bya 
patron to Westminster School, and it is 
pretty clear that he proved rather dull 
when placed in competition with lads of 
his own age. The we exception to the 
rule that juvenile calculators prove medi- 
ocrities which occurs to us, is Whately, 
who had, undoubtedly, for a short time, an 
extraordinary aptitude for figures, akin to 
that of Bidder and Colburn, and who, if 
he had been unfortunate enough to have 
had a father as vain and silly as Colburn’s 
was, might have been exhibited to admir- 
ing crowds. A second fact about these 
prodigies is that the gift, such as it is, rap- 
idly falls off. In Whately’s case, it lasted 
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only two or three years. In Colburn’s 
case it lasted longer, and he ascribes its 
decline to want of practice when he gave 
up exhibiting his prowess. Butitis pretty 
apparent that— perhaps partly from pre- 
mature, exhausting mental exertion — the 
faculty itself really declined; that it could 
not flourish along with other faculties, 
which unfolded themselves as the child 
Brew j and that, as Colburn’s general intel- 
igence and knowledge increased, his ca- 
pacity to answer arithmetical puzzles sen- 
sibly diminished. Whately’s aptitude for 
mental calculations vanished as soon as he 
went to school and began his education, 
and it seems true of all the precocious cal- 
culators that they were at their best only 
when they had nothing to distract them, 
and before their minds were - disciplined 
and stored with knowledge. It is almost 
unnecessary to state that this faculty has 
no connection with true aptitude for math- 
ematics. None of the prodigies whom we 
have named grew into eminent mathema- 
ticians, or disclosed any high talents for 
mathematical science. We could mention, 
it is true, several of the latter — Euler and 
Wallis, for instance — who were rapid and 
expert calculators, but none of them ex- 
hibited precocious aptitude for ciphering. 
The youthful Pascal, who discovered for 
himself the demonstration of the thirty- 
second proposition of the first book of 
Euclid, or Newton, who, as a boy, invent- 
ed cleverly-constructed windmills, belongs 
to another species from the lads who get 
- coppers by multiplying six figures by six 
figures, or calculating the number of bar- 
leycorns which will extend between Lon- 
don and Paris. 

In a small degree the faculty possessed 
by Colburn and Bidder is exhibited by 
every proficient bank clerk. It is pos- 
sessed in degree by many men of business, 
who can with ease run up simultaneously 
the three money columns of their ledger, 
or by clever practical engineers, who can 
leap to conclusions to which others can 
only toil by the use of formule and pen 
Pm ink. But as witnessed in Colburn in 
his youth, this power of calculation was 
perhaps the result of a defect, almost as 
much as of mental power. Take a healthy 
child, of vigorous mind and quick percep- 
tions. Every hour in the day, and at every 
inlet of its senses, are rushing in varied 
conflicting impressions. Its incipient 
knowledge is a confused, jarring mass of 
sights and sounds. Tosuchachild, which 
will grow into the vigorous-minded man, 
the very sense of number comes late. 
To bring it forth, the artificial stimulus of 
the schoolroom may be necessary; and 





for a richly-Stored, quickly working mind 
to exercise so much abstraction as to look 
only at things as numbers, is impossible. 
The tendency of such a mind to roam and 
diverge forbids this; and yet what is this 
tendency but imagination in the wild state, 
so to speak, —imagination which, when, 
disciplined and applied to facts, will be the 
poet’s gift or the savant’s power of gener- 
alizing? On the other hand, the exercise 
may be practicable to a — and weaker 
nature. Take a child of sluggish disposi- 
tion, slow to observe, and with no acute 
senses, taking in few impressions, and 
those only of the most obvious kind, with 
few emotions, rather indolent and self- 
absorbed. Here we have the elements of 
a calculating juvenile. Abstraction is easy, 
when the very poverty of the child’s mind 
saves it from distraction. Freedom of 
movement is practicable in an empty room. 
The numerical aspects of things may be 
paramount in a mind which carries away 
no vivid impressions of form or color, — 
which works, in fact, like a cog-wheel. 
Warburton calls “the routine of demon- 
stration the easiest exercise of the mind, 
where much less of the vigor than of the 
attention of the mind is required to excel.” 
This remark is quite untrue, if applied, as 
Warburton applied it, to the art of the 
mathematician, who must exercise imagi- 
nation, whose mind must be stored with 
countless devices, and who succeeds in 
solving problems which utterly baffle others 
not so much because he can command his 
attention, as because he can combine and 
recombine figures, symbols, and forms with 
a fertility of resource of which the non- 
mathematician has no conception. War- 
burton’s remark is singularly wide of the 
mark, if offered as an explanation of the 
secret of a great geometrician’s or analyt- 
ical mathematician’s success. But it goes 
far to explain the art of the infant calcu- 
lators, who were successful in proportion 
as their minds became like slates or black- 
boards. Attention was almost everything 
to them, and it is oftentimes an easy virtue 
to a dull disposition, which has no tempta- 
tion and little power to stray. It is plain 
from Colburn’s “ Memoir” that he uncon- 
sciously used, especially in squaring and 
extracting roots, devices which are now 
well known to arithmeticians and described 
in common text-books, and it says much 
for him that he discovered them. But on 
the whole, a retrospect makes one feel that 
the world has lost little by the disappear- 
ance of the juvenile calculator from the 
list of curiosities. Colburn was always 
puzzled as to the use of his gift, and we 
do not wonder at it. 











